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T HIS third collection^J&P.^>flftry %Jqy 
has been evoked by the lucJllPuMt* 1 { iwlecessors, 
and there is no longer any doubt that the one-act 
play his established itself with readers. But the s^odern 
one-act play is not confined to the armchair, to Matricu- 
lation itudenti, or to the classroom. The more evident, 
indeed, becomes the determination of theatrical managers to 
banish this art-form from the London theatres, the more is 
it proved by amateur acton (whose challenge the profes- 
sional theatre it at last acknowledging) that the West End of 
London is not the whole of England. 

Both phenomena, in fact — professional neglect of, and 
amateut enthusiasm for, the one-act play — extend beyond 
these shores. Lately a “Conference of the Drama in 
American Universities and Little Theatres ” was held at she 
Carnegie Institute at Pittsburg, and one would like incident- 
ally to emphasire the linking which implies a unanimity of 
aim of drama in the universities with dtama in Little 
Theatres. And to quote a salient passage from an address at 
that conference by Mr Harold Bnghouic, who was suiting 
Amtsici, “ The one-ici play is the basic unit of the Little 
Theatres ; to-day it is in the Little Theatres alone that the 
one-act play receives attention and encouragement. From 
the Little Theatres, and by means of the one-act play, 
Eugene O’Neill and Susan GlatpelJ emerged to national and 
international significance.*' 

It may le mentioned, in addition, that one-act plays are 
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(at wbrh. sn i't iV ajspwrs of rhe Drama an 

l>.j[ItiS **»»•»* fwnpvtr*), whih- iJ ,/• me-act play iaai much 
r.»sf«tnl by p:«if**iifw»»t» on BtoaJvay at in Shaftesbury 
Avenue. 

The twentieth cent ary renam'd literature with drama 
aftrf 4 dirtif.r o( nr arty i hundred ft t ft. Bar Jai? 41 there 
tie plays which tie literary rather than dramatic,** there are 
flays of louud iK'jirKj) values winch tte not literary, Tic 
ideal lilistr between word *nd action n upset sometimes 
in the direction of too nuajr wordt. sometimes in the direc- 
tion of loo ndlrai tnns. »The permanent difference of 
opinion between those who hold S hales peare to be core 
poet than playwright and chore who hold him to be core 
playwright thin poet raay be recalled. The perfect balance 
scema unattainable. 

In tailing ihe pteient selection continuous regard, be- 
came o{ the acting vogue of the one-act play, hat been paid 
to dramatic values. Aa a principle, a play ihoulJ act better 
than it rcada: playi are written for acting. None, one 
hope*, of the following example* will be read with disap- 
pointment ; but all, liner they are essentially good plays, 
will be found to act better than they read, and the 
student ihould visualize the acting — using imagination to 
project the third dimension which would appear on the 
real arage. The noeclirr and thort-arory writer can describe 
action which in the case of a printed play must be read 
‘ between the lines.' 

Simplicity, the keynote of the best modem worb, will be 
fonnd in the dozen play* in thia volume. A» ia zhe first and 
second series, variety of type has been an aim; and Mr 
Fatjeon'a “ Friends” represents that rare form, farce which 
* readable as well as actable, while the new sort of pastoral 
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play, a hardy growth despite the English climate, is 
exemplified in “ How the Weather is Made.” And 
if Cockney comedy ever found mote poignant expression 
than in “The Dumb and the Blind” the editor has yet 
to discover it. 

J. W. M. 
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THE DUMB AND THE BLIND 
A PLAY IN ONE ACT 
Bt Huoid Chapin 

CHARACTERS * 

Joe Hendmsov, of mud-barge E 4 
Liz, bn totfe 

Emmy, bu daughter, aged twelve 
Tom, kit son, aged fourteen months 
Bill Pippei, also of the mud-barge, his 
friend 

Produced for the first time on any stage by the Scottish 
Repertory Theatre Company, under the dirccaon of 
Mr Alfred Wareing, at the Royilty Theatre, Glasgow, 
on Monday, November 10, 1911, with the following 
cast: 

Joe .... Feioiaica Llotd 
Liz .... Eutt Davison 
Bill .... Eliot Maxihasi 
Emaj . . . Evctxit Gxat 



[r it hardly debatable that the best Cockney comedy 
if out day was written by the late Harold Chapin, 
vho, as has been captained in the Second Series of 
PUyt of To-day, was technically an Ameti- 
an citizen. Mayfair drama has many eiponentl 
nd London drama low. Pcrhipi the best London 
lay of the century is Mm Elizabeth Baker's 
’Chains”; Mr Neil Lyons’* "London Pride" 
ras a retiew of London in War-time rather than a 
lay, and Mr McF.sroy possibly takes the seconJ 
lace with “ The Likes of *Er.” 

In one-act plays “Makeshifts,” by the late Ger- 
•ude Robins, and the tramp-sketch "The Door- 
ay,” by Mr Harold Brighouse, call for mention ; 
at Harold Chapin's is the last word. The fate 
’Ilium Archer held “ The Dumb and the Blind " 

> be his best play : in its utter simplicity it Is 
ntnig the masterpieces of the one-act form. 


THE DUMB AND THE BLIND' 

Scene : A top room in a tenement-house in Bermondsey, Tie 
door opens on to the landing, across which tt the bedroom. 
Through the open window — a large sash-window^. ttkoul 
Curtains — can be seen an extensive panorama oj smoking 
chimneys, dirty steeples, and telegraph-poles, silhouetted 
against a sky across which the neutral greys and warmer 
rose tints of a spring evening are creeping. Through tbit 
window a flood of duity yellow sunlight illumines most of 
the room. The large kttcktn table covered tilth a red 
doth which stands in the window is full in this light. The 
linoleum -covered floor reflects it more remotely, and its 
farthest beams just reach the three rough chairs, uhicb are 
in the course of conversion into a makeshift bed of chlldtth 
proportions against the wall below the door. Other chain 
are at the table : one above , one below, and one beiidt it 
facing tht window. 

Tie f.te is burning brightly behind a large threefold ehthes- 
horse covered with wet linen, which, bring semi-trans- 
parent, is converted by the flames into a luminous screen 
of f.amtng orange uhicb dies to a dull red and leaps again 
to flame when the fire it replenished. In the shadows on 
either side of the fire are arnelei of furniture ; a dealer, 

* PuU»h«l by limn Cowaoi »nJ Or»y. Ltd [la ) Applurnliooa 
refardinj amateur performance* ol thti pby abould be add retted la 
Mmw» Samuel french, Lad . *0 Southampton Street. Strand, 
tendon. \V Cl, or *3 "ot 45th Street, New York. 
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poorly furnished tcitb crockery tut rich in vndarni 
neveleltei, etc. ; and an old chert oj drawers. 

A cheap alarum clock, ticking on the mantelpiece and jut. 
above the clothes-horse, points to something fast Jit' 
curtain rites, disclosing mm hendemos engaged «i 
ing the last of the feet linen on the horse , taking it 
zinc bath and wringing it with considerable stren_ 
Mil Henderson is a big, capable-looking xoman of the . 
ing clast. About thirty-six years of age, she is i 
comely, but equally not a beauty. Her dark i 
twisted into a knot at the back of her head and lot 
unostentatious curl- papers around her forehead. Shi 
a dark skirt and a red blouse, open at the neck, the 
being rolled up above her elbows. 

From somewhere— -a long t cay off— comes the monotone 
iteration of an incomplete set of ebtmes: three 
repeated again and again rhythmically and end 
Some one in the street below is sailing "Any chapes . 
or bar'ss Semen' ? ” at intervals of half a minute, 
voice is fading away into the distance when a slat 
juvenile boots on the stairs heralds the approach of : 
Hznotuos, daughter of the bouse. The young 
enters rxtngtng her school-bag, and crosses to the 
where she throws it down loudly. She is an ord 
Board School child of eleven or swell e long black 
slightly darned, and slightly in need of darning ; 
black skirt in need of lengthening ; and blue blouse, 
pig-tails, boots, and a sailor bat. 

She addresses her mother reproachfully. 

em Mr. Nice Bag, Murver } I duaao wot you did 
vat compoun' multiplication. 

mm hendimo* £ apprehensively^ Were you kep’ in fot 
emvit [incensed]. Kep’ in f . - . Didn’t you ceref l 
j6 
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to me again, I’ll warm you, so mind. [She attacks the make- 
shift bed, arranging the (hairs and fatting tip the nondescript 
mattress. That done, she fetches from the chest of drawers a 
blanket and sheet.] 

immy [reading these omens J. Farcer’s night 'ome? 
mrs Henderson [returning with the bedclothes to the bed] 
Friday ; don’t you know it is l 
emmy. You needn’t snap me ’ead off. ’E ain’t always 
’ome of a Friday. 

MRS Henderson. Pretty near. 

EMiffV [still watching the bed-making]. ’E seems to be 
always cornin’ ’ome, don’t ’e l 
mrs Henderson. D’you mind l 

[. A Cockney sarcasm, popular with the fair sex. 
emmy. Well — I don’t particularly like sleeping on free 
chairs. 

MRS Henderson [for consolation], It’s only for a couple o 
nights. 

emmy. Yes. [Then reminiscently] Muwer ! Do you re- 
member w*en we ’ad ’im ’ome for a ’ole week w’ile ve barge 
was bein’ painted ? 

mrs iienderson [in exculpation]. Well, ’e 'adn’c got nothin 
to do then. A man always gets a bit irritable-like w’en e 
ain’t got nothin’ to occupy ’is mind. 

emmy. I don’t see as ’e’s got much to occupy ’is mind 
muckin’ abaht on a mud-barge. 

sirs henderson [straightening her back]. Nah, Miss ’Igh- 
an’-Mightiness, don’t you get turnin’ of your nose up at ve 
barge ; it’s kept us ior nigh on ten years. 
emmy. Wiv your bit o’ charing. 

Mis henderson [at work again]. ’F course. 
emmy [after some thought]. Muwer . . . 

MRS HENDERSON. Wot ? 

emmy. Wot did Farver do before ’e started on ve 


barge? 
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emmy [triumphant]. It wasn’t a lampost, it was a tram 
car, sec ? [To the baby] Nah yen — — [Calling] Where' 
’is orver shoe l [To the baby ] W’cre’s jour ovTcr shoe 
Tommy l Ain’t ct it, ’ave you f Oh, ’ere we are. [Pause 
’Ullo, [Calling] Mower! 

MRS HENDERSON. Well ? 
cmmy. ’Ere’s Farvcr cornin’ upstairs, 
stas HENDERSON. Oh — yen if you’ll wait ’arf a minute yoc 
can run aht for a pint. 

[A e lumping of heavy feet on the r fairs ami a rough 
voice somewhere about the floor below. 
joe [below]. Hullo. 
emmy [/ut outside door]. Hullo. 

jot. Wot arc you ’avin’ a game at ) [Pause] 'UUo, 
Tommy I ’Ullo, young feller-me-lad. 

[The heavy feet are ascending the stairs; too fain 
of them. 

emmy. Say “ hullo ” to Farver, Tommy, ’cos ’e only 
comes ’ome once a week. 

jot. Something hie, ain’t W 

[A third voice — bill rtrrta’i— rtflitt. 
sill [off]. Not ’arf. 

[jot HtNDttsoN enters followed by bill ftrri*. Both 
art barge-labouren : heavy-footed, til-shaven— 
jot wean a scrubby moustache — and roughly 
dressed in corduroys an-l heavy coats with red 
handkerchiefs around their necks. 
mis uzNOtisoi. Hullo. 

jot [nit to It outdone in courtesy]. Hullo. [Then afser a 

pause] Fee trough* old Bill up ; d'yoo ( He stumbles 

over the bash on tie floor R. C. and instantly is in a temper.] 
Blast it ! Wot d'yer want to *a»e rat Winkin’ fiog abaht 
vcBjorfwl 

was utsptxsoa. I was wringing ■ • 


THE DUMB AND THE BLIND 
joe. I might V broke me bloomin’ neck over it. 
mrs hemdekson. Well, you didn’t. 
joe. Clever, ain’t you i Leavin’ fings. Can’t you sit 

dahn. Bill, after those stairs ? 

sill. Vey are a bit. . . . [Crosses and sits below table, 
joe [crosses and cuts a piece of bread at table, then sits and 
starts eating]. Puh ! You’ve got it ’ot enough in ’ere. 

Mrs Henderson. I’ve ’ad the window open. I ’ad to ’are 
the fire, to dry by. 
joe (angrily). SVashm* 1 

MRS Henderson [nervously]. Yes, Joe. • 

emmy [appearing in door]. Can I ’ave ’apenny to spend, 
Muwer l 

MRS HENDERSON [shocked at the idea ] No ! Wot next i 

emmy. Oh, Muwer, just ’apenny, cos 

mrs Henderson. You know perfeckly well as I 

joe [railing his voice above theirs in spite of the handicap 
of a mouthful of bread]. Go on ! Give *er a ’apenny wen she 
irsta for it. 

MM Henderson (cxpoiiukfiRg). Joe, ’ow can I ? 

joe. Give 'er a ’apenny I say, when I tells you to. . . . 
And don’t answer me back. 

[sirs HENDERSON icith dull obedience obeys, taking 
from her pocket a purse. 

joe ( less loudly]. And send ’er out to get me a drop o’ 
beer. [mrs hendirson takes dozen a jug from dresser. 

emmy. Nah, you know I can’t go into a pub wiv baby, 
Farnr. 

joe. Wot ? W’y not ! 
emmy. It’s agin ve law. 

bill [quietly, but tcith authority ]. Vat’s right, Joe. 
mrs iienderson [hi further corroboration]. Yes, rey ... 
jot [turning tin her]. Vest go an’ get it yuantlf. 

MRS HENDERSON. Alright. 

2t 





v you # 


MM HENDERSON [ci# tas t 
Pm going, Joe. Gimme tirl 
lot [gnisiting scornfully] N 

MM IIIKPEMON [ttt/4 more d 

deep In wet ihects to-night, I 
joe. I never tec anythink hi 
fings dryin’ wen l come ’ome. Wot’t 

mm Henderson. You wouldn’t like to come ’ome to find 
vc place all dirty, would you, Joel 
joe. Well ven, w’y couldn’t you get ’em done early in vc 
week i You know puffcckly well a> I’d be ’ome o*Triday 
night. An’ ’ere )ou are a doin’ of ’em vc very day I comcj 
•ome. Aggravator 1 

Mrs Henderson. 1 ’ad a bit o’ charing to do yesterday. 
I’ll ’ave ’em all done an’ out of vc way before your ncx’ night 
'ome I—— [S4f is taking down jug as skt speaks.] 

joe. You won’t ’ave vc chance. I’m not gom’ away no 


more. 

mm Henderson [turning, jug its iand] Uotf 
joe. I ain’t goin’ away with ve barge no more. 

MR] kenperso.n [apprehensively). Got vc sack t 
joe [insulted]. Wot d’you mean — “ Got ve sack ” f 
Vey’ve put me on ve dredger; ten bob a week eura an* 
live at ’ome. 

MM HENDERSON. At ’omC 1 

joe. Yns, at ’ome. . . . Wot’s up wiv you ? 

MM MtNDEMON. You’ll be 'ome all ve week ven i 

Every week ? 

joe [sarcastically], D’you mind t 

Mr] Henderson. I’ll [Suddenly opens door and exits, 

closing st cjler fc«r.J 
bile. She don’t seem very pleased. 

We (rougily ule rani]. She’s alright. Bit startled, vat’* 
all. She’ll 'ave to get used to it. 
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•tit [after a pause, enviously]. Bit o’ luck, ain’t it 
;ot [unenikusias tie ally], It's alright. 
bill. Ten bob a week more. 
joe. LizTl get that aht o’ me — some of it— wen I’ 
all the week. 

bill [awed], You won't go givin' 'er ve ’oie lot of 
jot. Ye 'ofe ten 6ob t Wot do you take me for 
you fink I'm goin' to slave me 'cart out on ve I 
dredger an’ not ’ave a bit for mesself / Don’t b 
[Changing subject ] Firsty ? 

tome satisfaction]. Not bad. 
joe. So’m I. Jolly ’at in ’ere, ain’t it f 
bill. I don’t mind it. 

joe. It’s not ’ealthy, you know. [Rises and full, 
out from table to enable htmself to stoop and undo his 
Vat’s Liz all over ! Goes aht charin’ wile I'm aw 
messes abaht ve place all ve bloomin’ time wen I'm 
Never goes aht, ’ardly, except to get me a drop o 1 
Aggravator ! 

[There is a moment's pause while jot removes i 
bill [voicing bit thoughts]. You 'ave to work jolly 'a 
the dredger. 

joe [unlacing the other hoot]. Yes. 
bill [continuing]. All ve time — wiv ve foreman wat 
you. 

joe. I know, [Straightening his hack, and speaking 
becoming seriousness.] I'm not so sure as I’m really bet 
mesself, you know. Bill, f Pauses , thinking.] Ol court' 
ten bob more . . , but they gets it out of you in work. 

bill. I expects rcy'J pm you back on one of re ol' b 
if you ant ’em to. 

tat [sucking deuhtfuHy en a teeth]. Risky. 

till. Risky! ’Owl 

foe. .Make ’em fink as you didn’t like work, 

*4 


THE DUMB AND THE BUND 
mu Ah? 

jot Vejr’re hie vat. 

iiu. Vtt’t me. 

jot [reluming It hi btei). She’* likin' ’cr lime over Tit 
beer. 

■ILL. Fir to go for it f [fm»( anJ Ming out of ike 
trinJox.] 

joe. Just across ve road. 

■lit. Don’t ice no sign of ’cr. Wich pub I 
joe. Fird along . . . not countin’ those two opposite. 
bill [frosting room la a mall flola tj a group taring on 
troll keloto Joor], Vis you J 
Joe [fading up], Wot ? Oh vat. Yes — »'iv Liz. 

BILL. Taken wen you was married 1 Plenty of ) ou, ain’t 
veref 

joe. Vat’s all Liz's family. 
bill. None o’ yours t 
joe [gnWyJ. I saw to vat. 
bill. Oo’s vis 1 [Jppreeiaiively] Bit of alright. 
joe. Vat ? One of Liz’* sisters or somethink ; vey all 
turned up. 

bill. W’y didn’t you marry ’erf 
joe. She wasn't respectable. 
bill. Was you married in church f 
JOE. Yes. Liz would 'ave it. You know wot women ate 
for a bit o’ show. 

bill. It don’t do to give way to ’em. 
joe. One ’as to at ve start. Liz said as ’ow she’d be 
married in church or not at all. . . . 
bill. You should a’ said not at all ven. 
joe [tolerantly]. Oh, I dunno. . . . 

BiLL^iiiii at photo], Oo’s vis? OP chap wiv a beard. . . . 
joe. Liz’s farver . . . worked at a brewery. W’ere ve 
blinHci’ Sam’s vat beer f 

aS 
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jot. » J K° * , . -,/j ,«r*» tt. Il/ 1 . f t, fl )»« 

■lit [JbTNIn/ 1- . . f j/ltW 

jot [«/«>> fr a m lie •«"* 

<#*“- '""’ 3 



"“Su Alight. lMto , mr ,ho»U='- 

jot. Ven don g 

strike’ km- n 

.ggssr'"""*' 


THE DUMB AND Tilt BLIND 

mi, 'IJing f 

|ou Shat up, [Cal.'i again.] Liz. 

JH'lik tit *awj tl lUit t% kit lift MM MKSIIW* 
tf-tnJ tie daa r and sundi rn tie llreiteU, Iff let 
an end tie jug t* let lend. 

MM itisoitiON [itefping just tmje tie Jtor], I’m just 
goin* for it, Joe. I '*<1 to »top in' pui on me 'at. [Turns 
«»**•) 
mi. I j2, 

MM Iiispimos aleJiently], Wot f 

Joe. ’Art a mo’. • 

mm iievdeison [obediently returning to C. aj f»i]. Wot i 
)oi [ea-kjrardiy, *> he farm a question tn hi mini). Liz 

. . . wot [Suddenly remembering tie pretense cj hi 

friend] ‘Ere, Bill . . . oblige me by poppin’ alu (or tat 
beer . . , you don’t mind { 

Bill [riling, mystified ]. No. 

jot. I’d go rnesself, only 1‘ve got me boot* oil ‘Ere. 
J Hands aver same maney.] Get a quart ... no ’urry. . . . 
Bilu Alright. [Goes »JJ in dull perplexity. 

jiti HUDnui. I ’ope Bill don’t mind. . . . 
jot [ignoring her remark], Liz. 

MM IUNDEMON. Wot 1 
joe. Wot w at you idoin’ of / 

MM HENDERSON. Wot wr« I wot I 

joe. Wot was you adain’ of ( 
mm KtxotMos. Wen 1 
joe. Just now. Wen I called you. 
mm hzndemon. Putting me ’at on. 
jor. No, you wasn’t. I opened vc door. 
mm kendeuon. Ve door ? What for ! 
joe. To ’are a look aht an’ see wot ’ad become of you 
an’ vat beer. An’ l see you in vere kneelin’ vviv your ’ed 
on ve bed. Wot’s up wiv you l 


*7 
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mrs henderson [guilttly\ I was sayin’ me prayers. 

JOE. Wot ? 

mrs henderson. It don’t take. . . . 
joe. You don’t ’ave to say your prayers before fetdun 
a drop o' beer, do you I 

mrs henderson [reproaching the irreverence’]. Joe ! 
joe. Well, wot’s up wiv you, ven ? [iVo anr.ser.] Ain’t 
you well i 

sirs henderson. I’m alright. 

joe. You don’t say vein every day, do you t 

mO henderson. No, nuffink like. 

joe. Ven wot . . . ? 

sirs henderson. I felt I wanted to. 

joe. Felt you wanted to f W’y ? 

sirs henderson. I felt— grateful-like— vat's all. 

joe. Felt wot? 

sirs henderson. Grateful-like . . . you know. . . « 

[Ashamed] I sort of felt I wanted to [llesilaiet.] 

joe. Well } 

sirs henderson [more and more ashamed]. To sort o fan* 
Gawd — it come over me. ... 
jor. Tank Gawd l Wot for } . , 

sirs henderson. Well, because . . . you . . . ain’t goin 
away no more. 

[joe it paralysed Kith amazement and sits s lasing at 
her, unable to speak. At last — arced — be (least 
hss throat. 

JOE. You. . , . [Inadequately] You're glad, ven f 
mrs henderson. It’s — it’« a bit o’ company for me— 
JOE. Wot f I ami Get aht ! [Rises and looks •»• *! 
tcindars, thinking ] You don’t like me goin* away, ven ’ 
mrs henderson. Well, I missed you lometimes. 
jot [under lu kreath\ ’Struthl 
»i«s henderson, You mean you don’t miss me l 



THU DUMB AND THE BLIND 
Jot. I doiio. I never noticed. 
mu nunmo'i, Oil, but you always ’ad something to 
cupy jour mind. 

jot. Ye*, [irith a fresh Lie. 

mm ntxsioo*. Wot I 

jot. You ... I mean . . . it ain’t just a ’abu «iv 
Ju f 

MU HEUDIUOV. Wot I 

JOI. Fankia’ Gaud (ot ling*. You ain’t always adoin’ ol 

mm iliXDitsox. No. I just come over * 

jot. D’jou believe in Gawd ! 

mm ntVDtMOK. I doano, . . . Yes. 

jot [iii just the same tone — he bat been locking out of the 

tnjov as be tptke). ’Ere comes ol* Bill wiv >e beer. 

MM ntVDUsos [relief ef). I’ll put aht ve glasses. 

[SAe brings down glasses from the dresser tt table, lit 
takes ter by the arm and turns ter to bm. 
jot. You’re quite sure it ain’t just a ’abit l You’re really 
lad as I’m goin’ to be ’ome ... all ve time ? Spit your 

mm iunde*sox. Of course I’m glad, Joe. Really glad 

[pill enters tilth the beer. 
bill [engrossed in his purchase], I spilt a bit cornin’ up ve 
tairs. Vey’ie vit duk 1 
joe. Vat’s alright. 

Bill [stopping and looking at them sitspsciously]. Anything 
apl 

Joe. No. 

[bill returns to hts usual chair below the table, mm 
Henderson has taken the beer from him, and takes 

joe [slowly pouring tut tie beer and fatting it M bill]. 
D’you believe in Gawd, BUI f 
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HOW THE WEATHER IS MADE 

A LITTLE FANTASY • 

Bl HaIOID BtlCHOlTt 

CHARACTERS 

Tit* Clerk or the Weather 
M m Smith Mat 

Sod Juki 

Rain July 

F *orr Aucurr 

JANUARY SEPTEMBER 

February October 

March November 

April December 



It vrai oti^inallr intended to F r ' nt “"^ e c .( 

Coal "—about which Profaw Allan lyce N!®u 

ipcakt tstth approbation in British Drift J M 1 

representative specimen of Mr BrijhouK* W1 ‘ 
With the object, however, of including an e»»F“ 
.f the modem paitoral play “How «he Weather a 
Made ” hat been substituted. . , 

\V)m 1< this play present* r.o difficulties for tndoo 
performance it a one of teseral tn Off*'' ,r - 
and Plays for tli UraJ'xa'J 
volumes published b y Messrs Samuel Frenc ) „ 

specifically for outdoor performance. Technical/, 
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specifically for outdoor performance. *** J' 

the outdoos pity he. it. os.n little problem*- A* 
there can be no curtain there can be do cL ® lC * e . n a 


there can be no curtain mere can on »» 

‘curtains,’ no scenery beyond Nature s ora, # 

minimum of * properties *— such, for e . Mr “£ { ' . 

garden-sest — should be employed. It » J®”' “ 

problem ol the circu, t the performer. «•"* “[ 

ell, glamorously, from the audience by » 

arch and a tatted ttage ; and Ktl * ® o£ 

must be evoked by costume. The best- ° i( ^ 

these ottrdoot play. by Mr 

Prince who sva. a Pipe," and “I 

ing” in P/oyr /. r .hr lUt»t bu> ■>>.' Io F™”* 

era tuple, and ” The Laughing hlmd its the ” 

volume, Ofn-Ai, Playr, should speeddy establish 

themselves. 


* llartap, m- W. 


HOW THE WEATHER 
IS MADE 1 

The Irene ii en open space, carpeted by gran, u ith more than 
Km entrances U it if yon feel extravagant, but at ajy 1 rate 
one entrance to the R. and another to the L. 

A preoccupied gentleman, formally dressed in morning coat and 
silk hat, tea! it into the space. A young lady, m summer 
clothes, but carrying an umbrella and a Burberry, enters 
in pursuit of him. Her name is everybody's name, but 
for convenience we may eall her miss iuitii. 

miss sumt. Excuse me ! Excuse me, sir. 

Tilt CextlsuaN [ without turning ]. Busy, busy | 
miss smith. But 1 must speak to you. It’s most urgent. 
Tilt CtXTUUAX [now turning]. Have you filled in a form f 
miss ssi ith. No. I didn’t know that was necessary. 

[So the CENTLIIIAN continues bis walk. 
Oh, I won’t be bound by red tape. I will speak to you. 
You arc the Clerk of the Weather, aren’t you f 
the clerk. Am I to have no privacy anywhere ? 
miss smith. But you are a public servant and I’m the 

public. I want to know 

the clerk [turning, raising bis bai\. Madam, bulletins are 
issued from Room 6058 double xq. If you will kindly apply 
to the officer in charge 

1 Applications regarding amateur performances o( this play should 
be addressed to Messrs Samuel French, Ltd.. *6 Southampton Street, 
Strand, Loudon, W C.*, or aj West 45th Street. New York. 
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Mill (Wrftt 1‘ffi ei.r-.-d. tireJ ol 13 cs, ‘ 

iirtl* in J.^e 

(mi CIIII. I •jtn'Utt.re, fcut you don't etfo-'t a - ' 
ivamJ li< 8ioftih>, Si fua t 
Mitt luito. Why not t 

THf c ««*. For 4 rnion *? otiiau* that I iuts W ® e3 
tion it. It would hint it *a ignorance in you which » 13 
lure iloet not eint. . 

M1IUWTH. 01 count, you're telling me nothing. * oa ,e 
i well-mined ofScuL UsEoal* alwiy* ret! nothing to eon* 
cwJ the fict that they tire nothing to tell. „ 

THt cim. But thit i* almoit — I only or “ateoit — * 
rerging upon ruJeneir. 
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HOW THE WEATHER IS MADE 
Mist surra* Troth h»t uq minuet*, Mr Clerk, 
tm clime. You cki’i be aware what you raid. You hate 
attributed ignorance to Government o {Scull l 
Miss tumi. A crime, I suppose l 

[.4 rid if yon think ims iMrru’i vuxitrn flippancy 
amounts to Bolshevism, tr by, aren't we all f 
the clerk. In a better age than this you would hate 
been beheaded. As it is, madam, in this chaotic era oi 
humanitarian sentimentality when people can forget the 
respect due to Government officials and can escape the dis- 
cipline oi decapitation, as it is, madam, I incline to scarify 
your unbelief myself. 1 have a mind to draiv aside the 
awful veil and to compel you with your own eyes to witness 
the weather in the making. 

miss smith. You really do know f [Sir begins to think it 
possible.] 

the clerk. Madam, the weather is a very old institution 
and a very conservative one. The weather does not change. 

miss smith. You know, even as the formal pronouncement 
of a Government official, that strikes me as a corking whopper. 

THE CLERK. I should have put it that the weather is un' 
changing in its habit of changing. 

miss smith. Thank you. Most informing. And is that 
what you meant by drawing aside the veil I I might have 
known you meant nothing. 

the clerk. I did not mean nothing. If I decide to draw 
the veil I shall be revealing to you the causes of the weather. 

miss smith* That’s what I want. Let’s get at the cause 
and there’s hope of a cure. 
the clerk. There is no hope. 

t Hi* gloom is tragic .- tt is the profound sadness of the 
sage. 

MBS tMtra. I’m afraid you’re a pessimist. Modem 
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MOW THE WEATHER IS MADE 
yatDtj ei/Jibfy, kHc& ran its lie c tttt (a furs 
from miss ntiTH end It run it lot, taring. 

Tut am, Good morning. I hope you’re merely lying 

down to rest. You* health is 

sol. My health is esceBent. But I am bored. 
the ctut. Oh, my dear Sol, no * I implore you 1 The 
World suffers alarmingly when you are bored. 

sot. The World Joes not count for much in a solar sys- 
tem, my friend. juamxg and itreulinp.] And I am 

bored. 

mi clerk. It is such * disaster to the World. ^ 
sol. Your parochial troubles don't agitate me. It’s 
June. That month puts a terrible strain on my constancy. 

Tut curl. Only thirty days, your Majesty. One of the 
shorter months, 

sol, 1 know, but they begin at J a.m. and go on till 9 r.if. 
llow would you like a working day of eighteen hours I 
That’s what the jade cipcets of me. 

tuk clerk. I don’t find in my reports that she often sees 
at much of you as that. 

sol. Probably cot. June has a pretty face, but I ask you, 
can any sun make love to the same face for eighteen hours 
a day f 

[|un* enter 1 dieted urilb rarer. Her face it tun- 
burnt, llatlennesi ii fatal to thell-ptnh. 
just [running toward} sol}. My lover and my king 5 
sol, Good morning. You’re a little late to-day, 

June. A jealous mist parted us. 
sol. Oh, I’m not reproaching you. I’m sure if you care 
to disobey the calendar, it’s no business of mine. 

1UKE. I hate the calendar. The calendar makes a short 
month of me and gives me fewer days with you than some of 
my listers have. 

sol. But yours are longer days. 
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from Miss smith and to run to sol, having. 
the cleric. Good morning. I hope you’re merely lying 

down to rest. Your health is * 

sol. My health is excellent. But I ara bored. 
the clerk. Oh, my dear Sol, no ! I implore you ! The 
World suffers alarmingly when you are bored. 

sot. The World docs not count for much in a solar sys- 
tem, my friend. [Riser, yaxntng and stretching.] And I am 

the clerk. It is such a disaster to the World. ® 

Sol. Your parochial troubles don’t agitate me. It’s 
June. That month puts a terrible strain on my constancy. 

THE clerk. Only thirty days, your Majesty. One of the 
shorter months. 

sol. I know, but they begin at 3 a.m. and go on till 9 p.w. 
How would you like a working day of eighteen hours i 
Tim’s whit the jade expects of me. 

The CLERK. I don’t find in my reports that she often secs 
at much of you as that. 

sol. Probably not. June has a pretty face, but I ask you, 
can any sun make love to the same face for eighteen hours 
a day t 

[joxe enter 1 : deeked Kith torn. Her fart ii tun 
hunt, liatlriinrn ii fatal to tlell-f-tnh 
JVXi [running toxardi 101]. My kiser and my king 1 
tot- Good morning. You’re a ’ ' • . 4 

jvxt. A jealous mist parted os'. 

sou Oh, I’m not rcproSchir.o if you care 

to disobey the calendar, i * „,ie. 

JUKE. I Lite the eale> , iikrs a short 

month of me and pis, ^1 than some of 

my »»ten V ’ 


ONE-ACT Ft A VS OF TO-DAY 

jws*. That it because you Jove me best of all the months. 
lot. I have to Jove jots longest. 

JOSI. Hare to f You speak as if you found it disagreeable. 
iot_ I wouldn't say positively disagreeable. A trifle mono- 
tonous, perhaps. 

tout. Indeed t Then why did you chase Rain away 
yesterday f 

»ot. Did I l A moment of carelessness. Mere force of 
habit. 
ivttt. Oh ) 

>010 Well, my dear, after I’ve been suring at you for 

eighteen hours 

Tilt cuts. Or thereabouts. 

sol. — or thereabouts. More or less eighteen hours, I’m 
bound to say your face becomes a little obvious. I don’t 
blame you. Any face would. 

IVNe. Perhaps you prefer January 7 
sol. It's possible, but like a woman, my dear, you are 
running to eatrcmes. I hare never seen January's face. 
January is month-in-a-mist. Always she wears a veil. 

juni. Then you can be perfectly certain it’s because she 
has something to hide. 

[Enter /a k vans', echo Kean a long veiL 
January. I beg your pardon. 1 

Tjsr cirax [inurposing in tie greatest alarm], January, I 
beg you for the sake of every growing thing on Earth l It 
is summer. Consider the lilies of the field. 

January. What do we care tor that Earth of yours 7 
iol. This little man is always worrying about the Earth. 

Stand aside. Clerk, and let me f Pushing tie cuts 

aside and approaching jakvart.] 

January - . Oh, you are nearer to me than ever you have 
been before} [Slowly she raises her veit : her face is t>ery 
yUiV.} My mists are melting in the fire of your eye*. 
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HOW THE WEATHER IS MADE 
june, I hope it doesn’t male you fed clammy. 

[Birt the means, we fear, the opposite of tckal she jays. 
January [finitkiug the raising of her veil and standing at 
full height], I fed the Sun. Sol, King ! [We botes. 

soi [raising her]. Yon please me, January. 
juke. With that pale face 1 I’m sure she’s aniemic. 
sou And yon ate brown. 

June. How can I help being burnt when you glare at me 
all day l 

sol. My dear June, you shall hare nothing to reproach 
me with in the future. • 

the oust, I must protest. If you desert June 

sou Something will happen to yonr precious Earth, I 
suppose ? 

tii* clear. Incalculable calamity will happen, 
sou Host rery unfortunate fot you that 1 find January 
more attractive erery moment. 

the clerk. In the Booh of II’ father it ii writ that 
“If the gran grow in Janireer 
It grows the worse for all the year." 
sou Indeed l And am I a farmer I 
THE clue. You are ererything 1 [/// bows deeply to 
the w that a tleth tan be a outlier.] 
sou But not everything all at once. Just now, little man, 
I am a lorer. Come, my January I [Putj am round her 
vaht.] 

Jahuaet [righiirgj. Oh! [A very Melting lady, ulUh 
ti not lurfriting when you (insider who the it and who 
he ■'/.] 

juke [»>«/,»«< (iyj Am I to be scorned for the sake of a cold, 
paWiccJ month who cannot put * Bower on anything 
except the gone t 

sou Ctft’t she 1 If 1 will it she shall wear white hawthorn 
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ONE-ACT PLAYS OF TO-DAY 

in her hair and golden corn shall ripen where she sets her 
feet. 

the clerk. Oh, confusion I Com and hawthorn blos- 
som ! Your Majesty 

sot. I am your Majesty. 

the clerk. If I could urge consideration on you I Think 
of the instability of thrones in modem life. Even a king 
must be orderly or he jeopardizes his throne. 

January. What does he mean l 

sol. I can only imagine, my dear, that he is talking about 
that Quaint little planet, the Earth. [/// begins to ttl/ 
JANUARY Off.) 

jtsse. Never mind him. But it teems to me that I-~ 
that I shall do very well without you. 

[That refers to king frost, a bo, as iol goes, naturally 
with bis back turned, enters L., keeping step uitb 
iol. rnorr is in glittering white. 
sol [turning, and as be turns frost shrinks back 1 Oh I 
Oh, it’s that craven fellow who never looked me in the ryes 
in his life for more than a fraction of rime. 

[From she same stJe as frost, enter December, tebo 
appears to be dressed wholly in veils. 

December [bolding up her arm, from ubicb veiling traits, to 
protect frost J. I offer you my mists to shield you from hil 
fire. 

frost. Thank you, December. I’m touched by your con- 
stancy, but I rather wish you hadn't chosen to follow me 
just cow. 

December. Is it nothing to you that I let Sol dry my 
mists for jou? I auffer and you do cot care. 

jvme. Personally, I don’t know why you’re here at all, 
December. If crcryl'idy had their rights, this la my 
ground. 

sol. Oh, you can keep your mists. Decern her. [Torn/ 


HOW THE WEATHER IS MADE 
avay tclih January.] It isn’t north the trouble of dis- 
solving Frost. I can see that those ladies are going to gire 
him a sufficiently uncomfortable time. [TeSrr j anvart eg. 
DtciMBtR [r» Juki]. I came because he [that ii, most] 

r»orr. I’m certainly very fond of you, December. Rut 
be reasonable. Do remember how very rarely I have an 
opportunity to tec June. 

OtCEMBiv. Why should you ever hare the opportunity f 
|UNC. Because I want to be made pale and romantic, and 
Frost can do that to my burnt-up face. You winter nfenths, 
you dark ladies of the mists and the long nights, you have 
all the mystery and it isn’t fair. \\ hy must I never veil my 
fate eicept somttimes in the easly morning when nobody 
is awake to know that I, too, have my myitery f I want 

King Froit to touch my lip with hn and 

tiler mm I consider jou a very braten month. 1 cer 
tainly thill not allow Frost to come near you. 

raorr. My dear December, this ii jealouiy. What p» 
•able harm can it do ii I oblige June by kissing her f 
rut cir.R. In the World it 

|Uni [feiheg fi«r stjs) We’ve heard quite enough 
about the World. If jou try to interfere again 1 shall ask 
Froit to bite your nose. Even December will not object 
to that. 

I'lCiuint. Oh, no. I never interfere with Frost’s sport 
ing recreation, [fhuni rattan a fate, i« grrai alarn 
i»o»t As a matter of fad, my dear December, you Irms 
very little of what l do on three hundred and thirty tour 
days of the year. 

f'tctuit*. I shut my eyri to you and January, l- 0 t I Ipow 
I 'ore tint jou think. 1 l mm you go tiding on the winds 
•4 Match ar.dhow you turn the ram cd April into bad. Ard 
..l.rM.y— 



ONE-ACT PLAYS OF TO-DAY 
frost [*» alarm]. You’ve not been tailing to May 1 
December. I got it out of her, you wretch. Bat May is 
past and June is present, and let me tell you that June is no 
month for you. 

juke. Oh ! Who are you to make the latvs for Frost 1 
Who are you to say whose month I am l 
frost. Really, my dear December, love you as I do at the 
fitting time, it is not you who keep me and June apart. It’s 
Sol. 

JUKE. And So! is not here notv, Frost. 
fr^t [taking her hand and about to embrace her] I think 
we understand each other very well, my dear. 

[But be doer not quite embrace, still less kiss, just, 
because sol is not the only adversary of frost, and 
just now a voice is beard singing and a jolly fellow 
called rain enters tcitb February on one arm and 
aucust on the other. 

JUNE. Frost, what ails you ? 

frost. I feel a weakness. I 

[rain is here conceived as an impish creature tj whims 
and showers rather than as a determined black- 
ness : a 'Jack Point sort oj a fellow, in Jack Point 
sort oj costume suitably shaded to grey, august 
is decked tcitb sunflowers ; FEBRUARY has snow- 
drops. rain’s snatch of song is “ Begone , dull 
eared 1 

juke [ stamping her foot] Oh, you trespass 1 You trespass 
on my very ground. 

[She means the months trespass, but if two ladies are 
on a gentleman’s arm it is difficult to indicate that 
it is decidedly they, and decidedly not he, who art 
intruding. 

rash. I ask nobody where I fall. 

juke. You, dear Rain, dear washer of my face, I do not 
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HOW THE WEATHER IS MADE 

apeak to yon, but [Looh angrily at FmtMtr end 

aucvst.J 

•All*. Only my playmates, June. My meny month of 
August, my naughty month, my laughing rainbow of a 
month, you wouldn’t part me from my playmate August ? 
And Februerr, my faithful fill -d) be Februecr, why, if 
February’* on my arm, on whose arm should the be but 

raosrjneto at a Jntanre frtm mih]. And I am all alone, 
June. 

Dictum [going it Aim] You needn't be. • 

rtotr. But June has asked a farour of me. June has a 
craving to be pale of face, to be myttericias and interesting, 
and by the magic of my lip I can bleach the colour which 
too much companionship of Sol has put upon her checks. 

[S» Dictum itandi tfi from norr. At tht momtnt 
sir tain tin t hcrngHy. 

rittuaiv. Oh, would that I could hare Jane's place in 
the Sun’s regard 1 J do hate to be callcJ fill dyke. 

•Mis, That is hardly polite to me, February, my dear 
I'm a good friend to every month there is, but you're the 
last monils to complain ol my inconstancy 

nilVItV. It’s ynur constancy I complain of. When I 
see the other months with their flowers and their fruit f 
could werp 

AVC.ro. You are alwar* weeping Von bare no discre- 
tion. Now, I watch that funny little planet they call Earth 
It's a plaything of mine. 

•Alt*. And of mine. 

At'CVir. Yes, you and I together. Run, wc bare made 
some pretty mm hie! with the Earth's holiday season 
rtiauair. 1 don't cate, t want rose* I’m the Utilcst 
month, and I want roses 

IV * ti« i»{ if* Ifr»r ras/sj Don't cry ot you'll spoil them. 
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ONE-ACT PEATS OF TO- DAT 
the clerk. Roses for February f I absolutely must ] 
teit. Ladies, you all know a« well as I do that : 

"All the months of the year 
Cone 3 fair Febrneer.” 

[The clerk tcjtcbtj lit tjjecl oj ibis, tbtn sits by i 

(Mini. 

RAtH. That i> perfectly true. Give those roses tact 
June, my dear. 

February. Oh, everybody bullies me because I’m shor 
C [Sbs re! urns tbt rs. 

rain. That’s a good little month. 
februart. Little' Little! I won’t be treated hie 
child. 

frost. I beg your pardon. Rain, but couldn’t you a 
your particular friends carry on your arguments elsewhen 
stands L.y veil apart Jrom rai 
rain. I feel quite at home. I’m at home everywhere. 
frost. Then anywhere will do. If you can’t take a hit 
let me tell you that June and I have business of a priva 
nature. 

rain. I noticed that Sol wasn’t here. 

June. And I don’t see the necessity for yoa to take h 
place. 

rain. I very frequently displace him. 
frost. At the moment, strictly at the moment, you ai 
unwelcome here. 
junc. Yes. 

rain. I hope I am a gentleman, June. If I could behev 
that you prefer the harsh embraces of Frost to my <of 
caresses, I should immediately withdraw, but I never belieV' 
the incredible. It’s a principle of mine. 

jvst. Whr is at incredible that I want to be kissed b; 
Frost t 
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merit mi. It ti not incredible, Rain. Shall I tell you 
why rise wants that kin 1 
min. Midiummer-madnest, I presume. 

Dtctwara. No, cunning, her amorous cunning, her 

jcm. Oh! Ii there no honour amongst months l Will 
you betray my iccret f 

nrctMtr*. Will you ce«c trying to itcal Trent from me l 
Jlmt, 1 lay that Trust duel not belong to tern. 
host. I don't, and December knows it, too. She seas 
telling me only to-day. 

titllMtlK. llien listen. Ram. She wants Trust or.^ that 
his touch of Kc may make her sweeter (or the Sun. It is 
Sf'l she loves, not you. It is for So! she wishes lo rise pale 
and languishing from ihe embrace of Frost. 
rain (fioi in* mi *ost] la this true 1 
non. 1 don't mind if it is. I can't pretend that I’m 
at my full itrength juM nose, but I think I might be allowed 
in list June without *)] thu organised opposition. 

Mm. Don’t )ou understand that I came here to kilt her 
myself f And I Jm’i want her pale and languishing after 
Jsiu have tried to mike an iie mouth of her. Besides, she 
can't be leafy if you kiss hei and she can't be leaiy unless 1 
kiss hef. 


list. Why murt I he leafy at all I 

•am. IT* jour duty io be leafy. 1 like cushions when I 
fall. 


l»olr. Then m chest rou 111 your cushions esrly Vou, 
there I Ovtot<r, November ! 

[nctoua i*J soriMjrs rnlrr L „ fJ-r c«/ utlb yrv, 
tit ttbrr ml 1 femes 
l has* ray months, Ra.n. 

•am. My drat fellow, every month » a no-.th of mne. 
most. I chiller ge sou on that {Ts ocruais e+i 
kotisaaia] Bring me September her*. (/(/y f*- 
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December. It is not incredible, Rain. Shall I tell you 
why she wants that kiss i 

sain. Midsummer-madness, I presume. 

December. No, cunning, her amorous cunning, her 

JUNE. Oh! Is there no honour amongst months 1 Will 
you betray my secret f 

December. Will you cease trying to steal Frost from me ? 
just. I say that Frost does not belong to you, 
frost. I don’t, and December knows it, too. She was 
telling me only to-day. 

December, Then listen. Rain. She wants Frost on^ that 
his touch of ice may make her sweeter for the Sun. It is 
Sol she loves, not yon. It is for Sol she wishes to rise pale 
and languishing from the embrace o! Frost. 
rain [ looking at frost]. Is this true ? 
frost. I don’t mind if it is. I can’t pretend that I’m 
at my full strength just now, but I think I might be allowed 
to kiss June without all this organized opposition. 

rain. Don’t you understand that I came here to kiss her 
myself 1 And I don't want her pale and languishing after 
you have tried to make an ice-month of her. Besides, she 
can’t be leafy if you kiss her and she can’t be leafy unless I 
kiss her. 

June. Why must I be leafy at all f 
rain. It’s your duty to be leafy. I like cushions when I 
fall. 

frost. Then I’ll cheat you of your cushions early. You, 
there 1 October, November ! 

Joctobir and November tnter L., the one with yew, 
lb* other with herrtet. 

I have my months. Rain. 

RAIN. My dear fellow, every month is a month of mine. 
frost, 1 challenge you on that. [To October and 
November] Bring me September here. [7£<-y g a , 
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ONE-ACT PLAYS OF TO-DAY 
rain. You claim September! Absurd. 
frost. In the absence of Sol I claim every month 
that is. 

December [warning him, became really she loves frost}. Sol 
has not gone far away, Frost. He will return. 

[ Enter September, lei by October and novehbiR- 
frost [waving December away and speaking lo September}. 
When your time comes to stand upon this ground, Septem- 
ber, I shall be here. The leayes are to fall early, the har- 
vest to be ruined, and you yourself to be, for all the thirty 
daysV>f you, my slave. 

fuAis and these thee months are to the C. 
September. Sol will protect me. 

frost. Sol has abdicate d. Sol’s Joit his liking for the 
nut-brown months and fondles January. I ! Iam lord of 
the summer now. 

rain. I hope you don’t take this braggart seriously, 
September 1 

September. I know you can wash him away from me. 
frost [to rainJ. And will that do your leafy cushions any 
good when September is on the ground 1 The more you 
fall, the more you’ll wash the leaves from the branches and 
the more you'll rot the crops. And later, with Octobers 
aid, I’ll dry you up and freeze you. 

rain. Not with October. It’s too early, isn’t it, sweet- 
heart f [Going to her.] 

October [tossing her bead]. You’re everybody’s lover, Rain. 
And Sol is very languid with me. I think if Frost hcbM 
promise to be ttrong, that he and I— — 

frost. It is the will which males us strong, October. 
Yon and I both willing, girl, and what a month I’d make of 
you! [Looks at September.] And of you, September. 

September [coyly]. You might. / don’t know you rerj 
well, of course, bur you are handsome. 
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FROST [by ber\ And handsome is as hancfaoacJqye^CTy 

rain. This is growing serious. /Yoy^tfiekeY_' July^ » ft 
fjOLY, defied jeitb Jsif1n l enter) from R. 
frost. The tun-month to your atdl, You must feel in a 
desperate case, Rain. \ \ 

rain. July! N* (W~ - 

July. Oh, I am cold. Keep him^atgy.&i.SbtiniingJrom 
..on-,] j k " - - ' 

rain. You’re safe with me. ' 

frost. The one month who is safe and she not alwljs, 

[A/alej a feint toward i her. 
July. Oh! I want the Sun. [Hiding from frost behind 
RAIN.] 

jvni. Pampered weakling ! 


[Our splendid faming JUNR ! 
July. I hope Frost is nothing to you, June 1 
Jon*. Baby ! A touch of Frost is stimulating to the 
strong. [The Amazon ! 

December. You know he’ll turn you pale. You want to 
be turned pale. 

Frost. My dear December, I’d been forgetting you. 
Your place is over here, with me. 

December. But I 

Frost. Come. [SA« ertiset to L,] Rain and I are mar- 
shalling our months. He claimed a hold on every one of you. 
[Looking proudly at bu /quad] We seem so far to be equal. 
Rain. 

NOVEMBER, I 

frost. Well l 

November. 1 like Rain. I don’t care who knows it. 

Rain, Is there by any chance a mutiny in your army. 
Frost? 

frost [l» November, seizing her roughly]. You shall have 
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HOW THE WEATHER IS MADE 
ms . But I'm an early riser myselt. In fact, I often stay 
out all night, 

mat. I know. I was so used to you. 
ura. Ate you telling me I’m commonplace ? 
mat. Not when you make the rainbows, 
rain. I can only do that when Sol is there. 
may. Yes, Rain. I either like two lovers at once or else 
one [looks at frost] who is not commonplace. [So she 
ctosses to FROST.] 

rain, I ! Ia commonplace ! [Hit distress is pitiable.] 
frost. And five months are mine, Rain. [He enlaces 
mat possessively!] 

rain [goes R. and says softly], April, my April ! 
frost [/o hit months ]. Not daring to command, the fellow 
begs het to appear. 

[ Enter april R., decked teitb celandine. 
April. You called, my king. 

[Sie kneels to rain, who looks proudly at frost, 
frost. You may have your little triumph. 
mav. Slavish, I call her. 

frost. And as to March, my fellow, as to March l 
rain. I trust the lusty maid. March ! March 1 

[Enter march R., decked wtib daffodils. 
frost. 1 also am here, March. 

Aucurr, Whom do you favour, March ? Sol is an ay, and 
which in his absence is your choice between these tuo f 

[march steps towards frost. 

norr. Ahl 

_ March [hesitating C-] But that is when I come in like a 
lion. 

frost. Be lion-hearted to the end. 
march fa sup towards Rais). But I go out like a lamb. 
Hrruart. What are you like on the odd day ? 
march. The odd day I 
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HOW THE WEATHER IS MADE 
sain. I know, my dear, but I shall get an exceedingly bid 
cUtt if tin* contention is prolonged. Besides, if Sol is going 
to fall in love with June again as soon as Frost has kissed 
the warmth from her cheeks. Frost’s powers will be cut away. 
Oh, I don’t think it’s a surrender on my part to let her kiss 
him. I don’t even call it a compromise. I call it a ruse it 
guerre, and I put it in French so that only months of supe- 
rior education will understand how clever I’m being. Frost 
certainly won’t understand. He’s a rude fellow. 
march. Excuse me. Not rude. Robust. _ 

slain. 1 accept the amendment. I’ll accept any amend- 
ment of this chill. I shall stiffen into had in a minute. 
Frost, ray dear fellow, do I remember your mentioning a 
wish to kiss June ? 

rxojr. Is there any other issue between us at the moment? 
rain. Dear me 1 I’d forgotten you were making a point 
of it. Granted, of course, my dear Frost. A trifle. Don’t 
thank me, 

frost. I thank my Zero for it. 

rain. You may be right. If Zero is your totem, by all 
means thank him, but for water’s sake do hurry. I’ve ram- 
rods in every limb. 

JUNE. Frost ! My lover at last l 

[frost comes towards ter, and the nearer he comes the 
stiver rain appears, frost and jcne meet C. and 
1 rtcy i° *3 together L. 

■nti cLtax. Frost and June 1 Oh, suffering Earth 1 
1 [A’oWy takes any notice of him except miss smith. 

t pecemizr [watching frost g*J. And ray feehngs arc 

nothing to anybody. That brazen hussy ! 
i- mav. If it comes to that, what about you ? You meet 
f- Frost at midday yourself. I am at least discreet. 

»M». Oh l [Str/ufcing fc»i niff Jim&jJ I creak, but 
suppleness returns to me. That’s better. [&> much better 
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HOW THE WEATHER IS MADE 
And too much cold 
Will turn an old man to day. 

My months shall dance and I will sing. 

So merrily piss the day. 

For I hold it one of the wisest things 
To dine Jick Frost away.” 

Jfrost and JUNE re-enter L., and sveb it the mogit of 
hit kw that, indeed, she ti no longer sunburnt. 
joke [dropping to ground]. Oh, 1 faint, 1 swoon ! 

December. I knew it ! I knew she could never staift the 
icy hag of Frost. 

June. I knew it too. 

December. You bragged of being stimulated, you spoiled 
darling of the Sun. 

June. That was to lure Frost to me. I wanted to be 
pale for Sol who wearied of my flaming face. But, oh, the 
ordeal by Frost l 

»RO«. That’s a nice way to speak of a lover. She’s 
betn kissing me as if I Wetc a medicine. I shan’t often 
make love to June. Oh ! 

[Tin “ Oh ! ” of fain it caused by the appearance, R,, 
of sot and January. And now it is JANUARY who ts 
sunburnt and less veiled about the body than sle was. 
[Backing as SOL approaches .] And ran 1 Tan on the face of 
January) 

January [coming towards him]. Frost 1 
eiojt. But you are sunburnt. You are warm from Sol’s 
[/// hacks from her. 

January. Trost! Ineedyou. Put back myreils about me. 
DictMBtR. If you feel immodest, my dear, you have only 
yourtelf to blame, 

eroit. At the same time, December, it is pleasant to he 
told that one is needed. I shall forgive her the immodesty 
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that be easts a master's eye eti the mas tbs ebo * > rt 
minute ago and be shakes af.st under mat 

a minx ! , . AaJ a*! 

may [curtsying impudently]- Think 70 , 

So! defend me from too ranch of you. b 1 

THE clerx. Oh, yes! Yes, indeed. At 
sentiment I can applaud. 

rain. And as for yon, September • RlIn 
SEPTEMBER. De careful what you say to • » orW jrJ W 
rain. I shall say that I consider it exceeding J 
youTO admire Frost. , . .» f,fl es, 

} SEPTEMBER. Very well, if you want 
Frost rod I tvill too to it ih.t the ■“"* h " /f 5 „ u . Bit 
Then I th.ll only ;WI on ,b ” ,1 

I don’t believe t word of it. There irn .v- n r.J 

you could get on without roe, and you n 

fancy turns upon you. .... • i.iethnthf* 1 *. 

[And so, ratter vaxnglorvssssly itmgbt hit 
clement in defeat , be beckons the M . 

bin, gelt as many as he tan »»'"?* c .,uli*- 
[Staging "Begone, dull tare, tei th shg 


“Begone, Jaik Frost, 

I prithee begone from me. 

Begone, hard Ice, 

You and I shall nerer agree. 

Long lime halt thou been tarrying 
here 

nJ fain thou wouJ.l’it me kill, 

* Y faith, tleik Frost, 

Bcrrr shall base thy will. 


hfcoar Frost 

s- Earth tarn grey. 


HOW THE WEATHER IS MADE 

And too much cold 

Will turn an old man to clay. 

My months shall dance and I will sing, 

So merrily pass the day. 

For I hold it one of the wisest things 
To drire Jack Frost away.” 

[f aorr and juke re-enter L., and such ti the magic of 
biJ biff that, indeed, ihe ii no longer sunburnt. 

JOKE [dropping to ground]. Oh, I faint, 1 swoon ! 
utctMsw. I knew it 1 I knew the could never staiW the 
Icy hug o! Frost. 
juke. I knew it too. 

uittMsta. Von bragged of being stimulated, you spoiled 
darling of the Sun. 

iwt. Thu wit to late Ftott to me. I wanted to be 
pale for Sol who wearied of my flaming face. But, oh, the 
ordeal by Frost I 

non. That’s a nice way to speak of a lover. She’s 
been kissing me as if I were a medicine. I shan’t often 
make love to June. Oh 1 

[Tfcil “ Obi” oj pain is sound by the appearance, R., 
of SOL aid jahuakt. And nou tt is janua*y who is 
sunburnt and less veiled about tie body tkanshrwas. 
[Biding as sol approaches.] And tan 1 Tan on the face ol 
January! 

jAKtrm [taming ioteards Aim], Frost • 
taon. But you are sunburnt. Vou are warm from Sol’s 
[He backs from her. 
lAiuivt. Frost 1 , lueedyem. But back my veils about me. 
Srctuut. If you feel immodest, my dear, you have only 
youne!! to blame. 

host. At the same time, December, it is pleasant to be 
told that one is needed. 1 ahall forgive her the immodesty 
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HOW THE WEATHER IS MADE 
sou I will shine on 700 lot ever. friAifl laughs and sol 
Ms at iisn.] Or nearly for ever. [Taking he r off R., and 
saying as they go :] That fellow who laughed. Yes, he’s the 
Court bather, you know, and one allows these liberties. I 
hare him round to make rainbows to comb your hair. 

JUNE. You master of all ! 

sou That is as true as the Moon, my dear. 

[Exeunt sol and June, 
min [singt. Air, “ The Vicar of Bray ” — because that 
vicar, alio, teas various in his loves and constant to hisjffice. 
»ain sings the first four lines as if addressing sol]. ^ 
"Oh, what about November days 
When Earth is full of joy, sire ? 

Say, is it just retiring ways 
Or fear to damp your sun-fire ? 

And though in spring-time lad and lass 
Speed duiy loith to chatter 
The sunshine rarely comes to pass 
But I’m all pit, pit, patter 1 ” 

CBOMJS. 

“ And this is the law that I’ll (he’ll) declare 
Until my (his) dying day, sir, 

That howsoever Sol may glare 
I follow (he follows) him with my (his) ipiay, sir.” 

MIN, “The time 1 love the most of all 
Is England's months of cricket, 

*Tis then in bucketfuls 1 fall 
And ruin, every wicket, 

Tot Rain shall reign the whole year out. 

Sing hey-ho for rheumatics, 

And mushrooms, ducks and tadpoles iprout 
While Sol hides in his attics.” 



ONE- ACT PLATS OF TO-DAV 

chorus. “And this is the law that III declare," etc, 

[ Extant *apr and motths. 
[As ttAVi and tie most tri g> ant lie etna rite), and 
addresses atm smith as if she trere a fublie meeting. 
the clerk. And that, madam, is the reply to your quel* 
tion : that is how the weather is made. 

f But le is, you recall, an Oxford man, tcht'cl it df, 
ftrttiviitg miss smith to it about to rise, le gal- 
lantly assists ter. 

Pravallow me. 

MRs smith. Thank you. 

[And now she is an her feet, receiving from #■* l* 
umbrella and ter Burberry. 

the clerk. You don’t by any chance feel that ynu 0, * e 
me something coloured like an apology / [She does* U n ”* 
remind I ter .J You remember your tupgvstion that I * nt * 
nothing about the weather l 

urn OHTir. I’m certainly thankful that I hare tint h J > 
to use this. 

( Irtish si ter umbrella and ue tape slat itvh-M 
sayi. But weather u weather, and tf tin fty 
II being fetfsfmrd Out tf Joan, Iflll SMITH 
have is uy wineilm; regrettably different. She 
ain't, tf eturse, hare tied ter tan umber!!', It- 
eame that wtuld math the Unmil an l KtuH le 
smftliu. But other pen fie may have tad l* »>* 
thrift, and in that rate what min mini ttj> M* 

**/ inrsetkatn i> net er t tfe / 9 (t ne nut a ithul o* 
umbrella n urn earn the mutampuiouireeJiirn’- ' 
gaf *! "h J> been fine, art "an!" ,/ tt bxin'l\~-yrs 

seed io ke afle to control «f.« weather m tt.a lent. 
l«t cit* 4 - u v "f ,, ' i ,,je ‘ ,n '* "”*/ I '* 1 **'T of 
. Tj-'/n. The iseslii »h-.«* I hare tern mm, h»i they 
,,{4 J*1 »Lo e*a cwifp.l the eoftat r,f t t 


HOW THE WEATHER IS MADE 
miss smith* Are you being rode i 
tat clu.*. No; but I’m experienced. 

Miss sunn. I think youT cipeiicT-.cc ii quite local, Mt 
Clerk. There are parti of the world where the sun shine* 
by the calendar. I’m rely much inclined to go Wes t. 
m* cute. Where to 1 
miss smith. Well, California, for instance, 
tue cu.it. Oh, no ! No 1 Please don’t do that. 
miss smith. Why not! 

tiiz cukk. Because they have a settled sky and an un- 
settled earth, and • 

mis* smith. Pooh l You’re trying to frighten me with 
fairy-tales. 

the cuat. No, I’m not. Look here, couldn’t we go 
somewhere and have tea together l Then we can thrash it 
all out, and I'll— 111 tell you why I don’t want you to go to 
California. 

Mrs* smith. 1 don’t think you’ll convince me, but I thall 
be dunned to come to tea. 

the clerk [Klis; her Burberry and umbrella and not earing 
!r 'hty do go abiurdly with bn fine clothes\ Ah, but you never 
ow what may happen after two people have tca’d together. 
e arms btr towards mhI.} By the way, did you mention 
mr Christian name f 

mis* iMtTK. I didn’t mention either name, 
vac am. But a Christian name come* first, doesn’t ill 
[By this time they have reached the exit, and as every- 
body ought to be satisfied that they are getting on 
together so tcell that Mis* smith tcon’t change her 
ikies, there u n» reason why they should not make 
their ext t. S» they go out to what, we imagine, it 
not tbeit last tea-partnership, and, oj course, after 
that ■ ■ ■■ ll’ell, there it it. 
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The K inc’s Chamberlain 
The Chief Prophet 
Two Prophets 
Two Sentries 
Three Spies 
A Boy 
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A Strancer 
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Time. Some while before the fall of Babylon. 
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ONE-ACT PLAYS OF TO-DAY 
rnrr sentry. Because be seldom placates them. 
second sentry, Ah, I hare heard that said of him. 
first sentry. Who are the stars that a man should 
acorn them. Shotrld they that rule the thunder, the 
plague, and the earthquake withhold these things sare for 
much prayer f Always ambassadors are with the King, 
and lus commanders come in from distant lands, prefects 
of cities and makers of the laws, but never the priests of 
the scars. 

second sentry. Hail ! Was that thunder I 
riffsT sentry. Believe me, the stars are angry. 

[Enter a stranger, lie wanders towards tie rings 
door, gazing about lint. 

sentries ( lifting their if ears at him]. Go back. 1 Co 
backl 

STRANGER. Why ? 

FIRST sentry. It is death to touch the King’s door. 
stranger. I am a stranger from Thessaly. 
first sentry. It ij death even for a stranger. 

STRANCER. Your door is strangely sacred. 
first sentry. It is death to touch it. 

[stranger wanders off. Enter two thildren hand 
in hand. 

sot [to sentry]. I want to see the King to pray for * 
hoop. [sintry ttnilet’ 

boy [fushei tie door, to girl], I cannot open it. (Y# 
sentry] Will it do as well if I pray tn the King’s door f 
SENTay. Yes, quite as ivell. [Tumi to folk to the tlhtr 
sentrt.] Is there anyone in sight i 
second sentry [shading bis eyes]. Nothing but a dog, 
and he far out on the plain. 
first sentry. Then ive can talk awhile and eat bash. 
bot. King’s door, I want a little hoop. 

[7 he sentries take a little hash lettceen Jinger end 
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thumb from pouches and put that wholly forgottin 
drug to their lips. 

girl My father is a taller soldier than that. 

boy. My father can write. He taught me. 
ciRt. Ho 1 Writing frightens nobody : ray father is a 
soldier. 

boy. I have a lump of gold. I found it in the stream 
that runs down to Gyshon. 
girl. I have a poem. I found it in my own head. 
boy. Is it a long poem ? 

ciRt. No. But it would have been only there w<y no 
more rhymes for sky. 
boy. What is your poem f 
girl. “ I saw a purple bird 

Go up against the sly, 

And it went up and up 
And round about did fly.” 
boy. I saw it die. 
cirl. That doesn't scan. 
boy. Oh, that doesn’t matter. 
girl. Do you like my poemf 
boy. Birds aren’t purple. 
girl. My bird was. 
boy. Oh ! 

cirl. Oh, yon don’t like my poem. 
boy. Yes, I do. 

cirl. No, you don't ; you think it horrid. 
boy. No, I don’t. 

cirl. Yes, you do. Why didn’t you say you liked itf 
It is the only poem I ever made. 

- boy. I do like it. I do like it. 
cirl. You don’t, you don’t. 
boy. Don’t be angry. I’ll write it on 


the door for you. 




THE GOLDEN DOOM 

M I iaw a purple bird 
Go up against the sky, 

And it went up and up 
And round about did fly, 
t taw it die." 
cut. It doesn’t scan. 
bot. That doesn’t matter. 

[Enter furtively a spy, be crosses it ace, exit. The 
sentries erase to talk. 
cut- That man frightens me. 

Bor. lie is only one of the King's spies. ® 

CIBL. But I don’t like the King’s spies. They frighten me. 
bot. Come on then, we’ll run away. 

StXTST [untieing thildren again"]. Go away, go away. 

The King is coming, he will eat you. 

[bot throtes a none at the sentry and exit. Enter 
another spy, he crones the stage. Enter third 
spy, he notices the door. Examines it and utters 
an otcl-Itke whistle. No. 2 comes back. They 
do not speak. Both whistle. No. 3 comet. All 
examine the door. Enter the slinc and hu 
Chamberlain. The king wears a purple robe 
sentries smartly transfer their spears to their left 
lands and return tbnr right arms to their right 
sides. They then lower their spears until their 
point 1 are within an inch of the ground, at the 
tame time raising their right hands above their 
heads. They stand for some moments thus. Then 
they lower tbetr right arms to their right sides 
at the same time raising their spears. In the 
next motion they take their spears into their right 
hands and lower the butts to the floor where they 
were before, the spears slanting forward a little. 
Both sentries mutt move together precisely. 
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hkt spy [runt forward to the xikc and kneels abasing Ih 
forehead to the fioor, loq. J, Something has written on the 
iron door. 

chamberlain. On the iron door ! 
king. Some fool has done it. Who has been here since 
yesterday { 

FIR rr sentry [shifts hit band a little higher on bit spear, 
brings the spear to hit side and closes his leelt ell in one 
motion, be then tabes one face backwards with bis right foot, 
then he kneels on bis right knee. When he has done tbit be 
tpefUs, hut not before]. Nobody, Majesty, but a stranger 
from Thessaly. 

xisc. Did he touch the iron door f 
first sentry. No, Majesty; he tried to, but we drove 
him away. 

ring. How near did he come l 
first sentry. Nearly to our tpcsn, Majesty. 
king. What was his motive in seeking w touch the iron 
door t 

mrr sentry. I do not know. Majesty. 
king. Which way did he go l 

first SENTRY [pointing left). That way, Majesty, sn hoar 

[7 be ri vc whispers with one of bit sms, tcfoitoofianl 
examine i the ground and iteah away. SENTRY ftl/t. 
rinc [to bn sso remaining irittj. What does this writing 
say I 

a spy. We cannot read, Majesty. 
ring. A good spy should know everything. 
second trr. We watch. Majesty, and wc search out, 
Ala jetty. We read shadows, and wc read footprints, and 
whispers in secret placet. Bur we Jo nor read writing. 


THE GOLDEN DOOM 
me. Read It. 

CHAMBERLAIN. 

“ l *»w a purple bird 

Go up against the <ly. 

And it went up and up 
And round about did fly. 

I saw it die." 

fiht sentry [ auJe], The Star: have spoken, 
use [M sentry]. Has anyone been here but the stranger 
front Thessaly ? ® 

stKTtr [kneeling as before] Nobody, Majesty, 
me. You saw nothing f 

first sentry. Nothing but a dog far out upon the plain 
and the children of the guard at play. 
msg [»« ucoso stST**]. And you I 
srcoN d sentry [kneeling]. Nothing, Majesty. 
chamberlain. That is strange, 
me. It Is some secret warning. 

Cham be ala in. It is treason. 

*inc. It is from the stars. 

ciiasi be alain. No, no, Majesty. Not from the stars, not 
from the stars. Some man has done it. Yet the thing should 
be interpreted. Shall I send lor the prophets of the stars ? 
[The king beckon 1 to btJ spies. They tun up to him. 
*inc. Find me some prophet of the stars. [Exeunt 
spies.] I fear that we may go no more, my chamberlain, 
along the winding ways of unequalled Zericon, nor play 
dahoori with the golden balls. I have thought more of my 
people than of the stars and more of Zericon than of windy 
heaven. 

chamberlain. Believe me. Majesty, some idle man has 
written it and passed by. Your spies shall find him, and 
then his name will be soon forgotten. 
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THE GOLDEN DOOM 
king. What b it 1 What doc* it mean ? 
second PRorniT. We do not know, but it i» from the 
ttan. 

ciiamrerlain. It b a hartnles* thing ; there ii no harm 
in it, Majesty. Why should not birds die l 
Second rtorurr. Latimona*. Lahcc, lahee, larimonas. 
Elecrithon. I'j lab. Areclonar. 

RING. Why have the prophet* covered themselves in 
black f 

chamberlain. They are a secret people and look for 
inner meaning*. There is no harm m it. ® 

HNC. They have covered themselves in black. 
chamberlain. They have not spoken of any evil thing. 
They have not *poken of it. 

king. If the people ice the prophets covered in black 
they will say that the stars are against me and believe that 
my luck has turned. 

chamberlain. The people must not know. 

RING. Some prophet must interpret to us the doom. 
Let the chief prophet of the stars be sent for. 

ciiAMBt KLAiN [going touardt Irjt exti\ Summon the chief 
prophet of the stars that look on Zencon. 

voices off. The chief prophet of the stars. The chief 
prophet of the stars. 

chamberlain. I have summoned the chief prophet. 

Majesty. 

RtHC. If he interpret this aright I will put a necklace of 
turquoises round his neck with opals from the mines. 

chamberlain. He will not fail. He is a very cunning 
interpreter. 

ring. What if he covers himself with a huge black 
cloak and does not speak and goes muttering away, slowly, 
with bended head, till our feat spteads to the sentries and 
they cry aloud l 
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THE GOLDEN DOOM 
chief prophet. Some god whose home is among the 
undying stan. 

rmr sextrt [aside to second]. Last night I saw a star 
go flaming earthwards. 

chiep prophet. Larimonas. Lahee, lahee, larimonas. 
Elcerithon. Edab. Areelonar. 
kinc. It this a warning or is it a doom i 
CHIEF PROPitrT. The stars have spoken. 
kinc. It is then a doom I 
chief pRopniT. They speak not in jest. 
einc. I hare been a great king. . . . Let it be salt of 
me, “The stars overthrew him, and they sent a god for his 
doom.” For I hare not met my equal among kings that 
man should overthrow me ; and I have not oppressed my 
people that man should rise up against me. 

CHIEF PROPHET. It is better to give worship to the stars 
than to do good to man. It is better to be humble before 
the gods than proud in the face of your enemy though he 
do evil. 

einc. Let the stan hearken yet and I will sacrifice a 
child to them. I will sacrifice a girl-child to the twink- 
ling stan and a male child to the stars that blink not, the 
stan of the steadfast eyes. [To bis spies] Let a boy and 
a girl be brought for sacrifice. [Exit a spy right, looking 
at footprints.] Will you accept this sacrifice to the god 
that the stan have sent ? They say that the gods love 
children. 

chief prophet. I may refuse no sacrifice to the stars, 
nor to the gods whom they send. [To other prophets] 
Make ready the sacrificial knives. 

[prophets draw knives and sharpen them. 
rikc. Is it fitting that the sacrifice take place by the iron 
door where the god from the stan has trod, or must it be 
in the temple ? 
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THE GOLDEN DOOM 
*5 £11 trews i] Good -bye, my brittle glory; lings hare 
sought you ; the stars hare envied you. 

[The stage grows darker. 
cmrr mtortitr. Even now the sun has set who denies the 
stars, and the day is departed wherein no gods walk abroad. 
It is near the hour vs hen spirits roam the earth and all 
things that go unseen, and the faces of the abiding stars vs ill 
be soon revealed to the fields. Lay jour crown there and 
let us come away. 

[The KINO lays its crown and sceptre before the iron 
door. • 

Kinc [f» sentries]. Go. And let no man come near the 
door all night. 

armies [Wi**J Yes, Majesty. 

[They remain kneeling until after the king has gone. 
ring an.1 chief raonirr walk away. 
chief raoriirr. It was your pride. Let it be forgotten. 
May the stars accept it. [Exeunt left The sentries rise. 
n*ST sentry. The stars have envied him ! 
second sentrt. It is an ancient crown. He wore it well. 
FIRST SENTRY. May the stars accept it. 
second sentry. If they do not accept it what doom will 
overtake him ? 

first sentrt. It ssill suddenly be as though there were 
never any city of Zericon, nor two sentries like you and me 
standing before the door. 
second sentry. Why ! How do you know ? 
first sentry. That is ever the way of the gods. 

SECOND SENTRY. But It IS unjust. 
first sentrt. How should the gods know that ? 
second sentry. Will it happen to-night ? 
first sentry. Come, we must march away. 

[Exeunt right. The stage grows increasingly darker. 
Re-enter chamberlain, right. He walks across 
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THE GOLDEN DOOM 
*Jf Hi <r«ra] Good-bye, my brittle glory ; kings hive 
*ong!it you • the tun hive envied you. 

[Tke stage grows darter. 
emir prophet. Even now the tun hit ict who denies the 
ttin, and the diy is departed wherein no gods walk abroad. 
It is near the hour when tpirita roam the earth and all 
things that go unseen, and the (aces of the abiding star* will 
be soon revealed to the fields. Lay jour crown there and 
let us come away. 

[Tie use lays bis crown and sceptre before the iron 
door. % 

MVC [fs sentries! Go. And let no man come near the 
door all night. 

imms [kneeling]. Yes, Majesty. 

[Ti/y remain kneeling until after the kinc has gone. 
*inc and chief rxopiirr walk away. 
cimr prophet. It was jour pride Lit it be forgotten. 
May the stin accept it. [Exeunt left The sentries me. 
titST stNTav. The stars have envied him ! 
second SENTRY. It is an ancient crown He wore it well. 
first sentry. May the stars accept it. 
second sentry. If they do not accept it what doom will 
overtake him I 

eirtt sentry. It will suddenly be as though there were 
never any city of Zericon, nor two sentries like you and me 
standing before the door. 
second sentry. Why ! How do you know ? 
first sentry. That is ever the way of the gods. 
second sentry. But it is unjust. 
first sentry. How should the gods know that ? 
second sentry. Will it happen to-mght } 
first sentry. Come, we must march away. 

[Exeunt right. The stage grows increasingly darker. 
Re-enter chamberlain, right. He walks across 
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the stage. Exit left. Re-enter STtu, rigt t They 
trots the stage. The stage is nous nearly dark. 
Enter soy, right, dressed in white — his hands out 
a little. 

boy. King’s door. King’s door, I want my little hoop. 

[He goes up to the king’s door. Jf’hen he sets tit 
king’s crown there he utters a satisfied " Oh-h l ” 
Ue takes it up and puls it on the ground and 
heating it before him with the sceptre goes tut by 
the stay that he entered . The great door spent, 
O there ts light within; a furtive try slips out, 
tees erown is gone. Another spy slips out. Their 
crouching heads come close together. 
msr spy [hoarse tebisper). The gods hare come. 

[They run back through the door and the door is dosed. 
It spent again and the kinc and 
come through. 

king. The stars are satisfied. 

CUKTAIN 
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RORY AFORESAID 

Bt John Biandaii 

CHARACTERS • 

MacConnachie, the Court Officer 
Duncan MacCallum, merchant and /mail cheep- 
farmer at Ardnish 

Roby MacColl, shepherd ta Mr MacCallum 
Mt MacIntosii, an Ohan lawyer 
Tut Sheriff-Substitute, also from Oban 
Mbs MacLean, a crofter widow-woman 

Time, the present. 

Place. IP est Highlands. 

" Rory Aforesaid ” is founded on “ Ls Farce de 
Mittre Patelin," in old French play (fifteenth century) 
cf unVoOTm authorship. 



fUittY the Krtt ard jno«t rcpresentatire of ll 
nmhJi'i," «ntr» Air Nwriw Marshall in a 
rihl- on t Jitf Seottrh Nat anal Thestre f^wi) 
*ii Jo!m Ihjn Jjnc'i * The Glrn u Miw, 1 " *)■ 
■cneral crttiiil opinion t* ini lined ro place that pla; 
ather higher thin “The Lifting." H1A tie* 
wo ptajrs Mr Brandar.e become) the idfiowWgei 
hieftain of the new Scottnh ichool, though perfcip 
lothing of hi» quite cqui!) the one-act tragedy 
* Campbell of Kilmhor," which ii printed ia the 
riot Sene) of Ont-.d <i Pljys tj T*-d ay. 

“ Rory Aforesaid " it lighter metal, being the 
Scottish adaptation of a humorous fifteenth-cectniy 
Trench play “ I .a Farce dc Maitre Patelin." It 
» interesting to note, incidentally, thar the weH- 
*no»vn expression Rex-mmi d »»« *«»« had its 
>rigin in the French prototype. 

John Branthnc is the pseudonym of a Scottish 
Jrsmxtht who lire* in Glasgow. 
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Sff'it; 7 he Court-hone at Toth.han . a large if- an hr with 
ailed tealli, pantile / tn latter part with yellow pine 
?c« tall, gaunt without et ha.k li r* a door ketueen To 
th left „ the a platform -a la % J,r 

hi clerk at the tide of if 7 * the right are lender for 
the fuhht. In tit centre of tht f.osr m the table for tht 
lelicitsrt, tilth chain ereu r.d it. Ueraten tht table and 
tit tight-hand ride of the iiittirf'i dtik ii tht uitneil- 
Hand. 

BUXCAH maccailum, nrnhant and deep-farmer from .Ird- 
nirh, it walling up and Jrun the empty chamber to http 
himulf t rarm,fjr litre n an Ottoler thll in tie air. He 
it an erect oU man of n r ty, with grizzled hair and beard, 
lit Heart a rquare-topped hat, and a muffler r i wound over 
the eollar of hit Kill nercoat. 7 o him there enter t the 
count ornct*, maccoixachii, a man of fifty, with hi 
Jew remaining dark hain carefully combed tn teparate 
liner ecron the bald portion of bn tcalp. He wean a 
Hack tie, and bit tquare-cut coal hat an official look. 

court omctm. Will you not be coming in to the fire in 
the tuning-room, Mr MacCallum f It’» cold in this big 
tomb of a place. 

MACCALICM. No, no! I’m fine here. I want to get used 

* Application* regarding amateur performance* of this play should 
be addressed to the Scottish National Theatre Socictv. 140 Douglas 
Street. Glasgow. C a. or to Mr Lc Roy FhiJlips, 41 \\ inter Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. VS A. 
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ONI.- ACT PLAYS OP TO-DAY 
in if* C<' iri, iff. |*n forty ni!rs from home, ye® 
nr. Itttund , *“J | j m f/-d lilt a fiih rot of water. 
cof»i ofncti. (>„h, don’t b» eichirg yuune!!, now. 
MifmU'U [1‘ilntf si s Jillrrs pifrr 11 til land). What 
* Jot «ij " " and " *{ " tkrjr put into a lur.r.ons! 

COURT nttict* Well. that's the taw, you see. When a 
lawyer's miiij a ipeeeh he feels fine if he up u aforesaid,’* 
etery row ir.I ajairi. 

MACCAttvsr. rx> yo<a ftfl n« now l l Cerer though? oi 
thatl (/// r«A.J “ The sheep aforesaid ** — yes, yet — yoo'l 
th hQ it trjt j very ikcij] sheep, if you wit} it that w/. I 
wonder row if I sou! J Sc two? thar myself when Ptnyitina 
ay eviJer.cel ** Rory Ma.C>U aforesaid.” That's £«! 

court omen. Och, now, don’t yon be trying any of 
that ooaienie ! 

maccailvm. Well, IH juit be going orer in toy own mind 
what I’ll be laying to the Sheriff ; and then I’ll feel store at 
home, when he cotnei in, you understand. This wiD be 
the nitftrss-boi / [II* trust! to tritners-stasd- 

court orrrcre. It if that. 

KACCRtt. uat. There would be no harm ia ay standing t“ 
it for a nee minute, jujt to accustom myself to the way I 
would be feeling when my turn comes 1 
court orrtert. No harm at all, Mr MacCallum! Go 
you in and welcome ! # 

MACCALUm. Och, you’re eery kind — eery kind— indeed, 
yes. [It* gees to tnhuss- stand, and holds up lit tight tend, 
mumbling over the ecords of the oath to himself, tie* smiles* 
Icier, and steps dun.] Yes, yes. I’ll be doing fine. All the 
:ame I’d feel eaiier if my lawyer was with me this day. 
cou«T OFFtcin. And hare you nolawyer then for this easel 
maccallum. Well, I was to have hid Mr Thomson from 
:he Oban — the young one— the good one ; but the tea 
/clock steamer could not take the pier this morning because 
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of the high wind • and the poor tn/h wfll hy\ 5 .(ta n*caf 
ca to MilljJg tnoit likely. It'i aX-CfrJ jhifig 1 catr.c tnyiclf ^ 
by l»it night’* iteamer. I 

cow ontctt. ft’i petty for Air ThoSi^i being taken 
•o fir out ot E5» way. \ (f. ' . . 

urccALtcu. CXh, Bell, »t’i a lawVJ\«lf*,xj^n!, v 
IH do it Well at any linjtr when it ***■' 

court orncti. All the umc I hie to ice a min mili his 
Uwyet when a Court ti held. 

MkrcAiivu. Dot tarn, mm ! \\ hat need of a lawyer 
*hea 1 taw Rory hill the »heep with m) own cyr* I AV.ne 
rhrep it wit, too — ai fine * gimroer at etcr you taw, Mr 

MicConnachie. 

cocar or net*. So I wai hearing, but jou’re forty milcr 
away at you tay ; and we didna hear much of the bulinest 
at thia end of the country. 

[Tie door at lack opent, aid rorv m accoll comer in. 
lit it a Highland shepherd, aged sixty, and 
(atria a rnnag, tt hug crook of hazel. Hit 
leardel face tt tU and u fathered, at tt alto Itt 
nit of rough homespun. Utt eyes art sharp and 
fxinkltng. At tight of hm maccallum turn 
away i n disgust. 

*otr. A fine day, Mr MacCallum. 

[maccallcii doet not reply, eoay looks up and round 
the Court-house inquiringly. The court officer 
goes towards hint. 

court orrierx. Good day ! Arc you in thit cate l 
*oxr. I am that. It’* a great »tack of nonet, thit Court- 
house. What time will you be wanting me ? 

[We hands some yellow papers to the court officer, 
court officer [ reading thevi]. Och ! it’* you, is it ?— 

Rory MacColL Eleven o’clock. You’ll be having half an 
hour to wait. 
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>->!* llilf an b-ur I U th-tz an Imi in tMt plare l 
coctt nutria. Th»re n thtt. Rjt if J were you, I’J 
ftnt « '*f the lint till pur case it o»er. There V a fire 

<.i the »ii!ii; i fwn oil tfi<*re. 

• u*r. R_t i|»«jrTI hate a fire in the fnm, too f 
court omen, l’n ihinitn; the waiting-room fire mil 
l>e ufef lot the like of you, Rory. 

*o*t [piiiH,*, di he gift tit siii . y ], UVD. I could 1* 
tiling 1 1 «i( if (nth of them , vilely . 

maccauum (/»«!*?). D.d you hear that 1 The cheek of 
lurff Kilims ray sheep, and then wishing me a good-day, 
at coo! at you hie ! 

court omen. So that*! the nan, is it? What way did 
you not hare the fwlwc fake him up on a criminal thjrgtl 
maccalivu. ’Deed and I don’t know why the police 
would not do that fame, when I aiked then. They jwt 
laid there wai too much theep’i-head broth ta ft, and 
adriied me to claim for damages. 
court orncit . Only a amaU debt case, is it t Well, »*!!■ 
uaccallum. Aye, just that. But wait yon, and tee if it 
will not tuin out a perjury cate, before we’re done with it. 
Wait till you hear Rory wearing away hi* jouf chit day. 1 
You never heard hi* like for the great flow of language 
—English or Gaelic, it’* all the same to Rory— there’s no 
stopping the lying tongue of him ! 
court OFFICER. As bad as that ! 

*m cetlLlMf. Aye, at bad as thar I Wait you! For » 
this place is not struck by lightning as toon as Rory opens 
his dirty mouth my name is not Duncan MacCaUum. 

court officer. Och, if it's lies bring* down the lightning, 
this place would have been rock and lime long ago. 
uaccallum. Well, sve II ! And is that the way of it ? 

[ur macintosh, a lawyer from Oban, enters, tarrying 
a Hack gaten on hi arm. He is a man efj -fty 
So 
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tleeit'Sbaven , and bald-beaded. lie has narrow, 
quizzing eyes. 

court officer. Good day, Mr Macintosh 1 
macintosh. Oh, good day, Mr MacConnachie 1 Look 
here, this isn’t the gown I left here a week ago. 

court officer. I’m sorry, Mr Macintosh. Some of the 
Other lawyers must have taken yours last Tuesday. Just 
you be doing with that one for to-day. 
macintosh. It’s a confounded nuisance, you know. 

[He turn,, o go out. 

MACCALLUM [earning forward]. Good day to you, sir ™ 
macintosh. Oh, good day ! I’m afraid I haven’t the 
pleasure of knowing you. 

court officer. This is the pursuer, sir— Mr MacCallum 
of Ardnish. 

UACCAU.UM. Yes, yes. Now isn’t it strange that you’ll 
not remember me ? You got some Harris tweed out of my 
shop at Ardnish, a year ago last August. 

macintosh. Ardnish i I was never in Ardnish all my 
life, I’m sorry to say. But a fine place, I hear. 

Maccallum, Och, yes, but you were in Ardnish. Yes, 
yes— a year ago last August. And I mistook you for a 
Mr MacFarlane, a great salmon-fisher what was staying at 
Ardnish Hotel. 

macintosh. Well, I’m no salmon-fisher, Mr MacCal- 
htrn. And 1 was never in Ardnish at any time. You're 
Mistaken. 

maccallum. Am I saying you are a salmon-fisher } . . . 
All I’m saying is that there was an excursion steamer in from 
Oban on the day you took the tweed off me. There were 
Many strangers about that day, and you were one of them. 
And the name you had then was not Macintosh, but 
MacEatlane, and, having that name, I thought you were 
the great salmon-fisher from the Hotel. 
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but * whittle and a noise, when all’s said and done. 
Man, man ! you’d make a stirk laugh. 

macintosh. Never mind, Mr MacColI. Just let him 
repeat what he said a moment ago in the presence of Mr 
MacConnachie here. 

maccallum. ’Deed, and I’ll do nothing so foolish. Bat 
I’ll be seeing my lawyer to-morrow, about you and my 
Harris tweed. 

macintosh. What Harris tweed 1 

MACCAttUM. The Harris tweed you stole from me last 
August ! ® 

macintosh. Ah 5 I thought that would fetch you. 
You heard, Rory i He said “ stole." 

Roxy, He did that. 

maccailum. Och, I’D be staying here no longer with such 
a pair of thieves. 

rory. Well, it’s a poor pair that’s no match for one, 
anyway. [maccallum flounces out, shouting : 

MAccallum. I said thieves and I’ll stick to it, look you ! 
macintosh. You observe, Rory 1 He said “ thieves.” 
You heard, MacConnachie. Please take a note, both of you. 

[He scribbles industriously himself. 
COURT OFFICER. Och, I’m not taking any notes. I’ve my 
own work to attend to. [He goes out angrily. 

xiacintosh [still scribbling]. All right! Please take a note, 
Rory, that Mr MacConnachie refused to take a note, will 

rort. Och, no need for notes, for I’ll be minding all he 
said. And I’m no scholar with the pen, anyway. 

macintosh [shutting his notebook with a snap, angrily]. The 
idea 1 Why, I never was in Ardnish in all my life ! Called 
me a thief, did he ? Well, he’ll find it’s not one penny 
will settle this little business before I’ve finished with him! 
Rort. Yes, yea ! But about my own case, now ? Yon 
8 ? 
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u.mvJ’V', ..Wd dSt-t thtt lerr 5o«W? 
n *ht mm* t*i A-J »r'«s !»il tin-, K". w.tK t!ut ft 
i*. I K>i Harm «w~d. f//' *m1/» /" 

No. we hVi r* •*!»» t! - wisr.01 f<v>n now. reH F*!!^ J 
ToJ ro'if («* a -strut that door. [io«t </>'f w.j JW.J 
you. AftJ now m give r«» 4 few fe,Bt ’- 
EU. „ V U».< 1 The rid rufT:au ! Called M J *W» 
Well, well «r. Tut. 1 I lira *nd hu Himstweed. 

•Cir. I with you’d If jre that llirni tweed , crf » *" 
tfll me whit to say about the »heep I WJed. T „_Jj T 
MACINTOSH. Aha ! So jroa did Ml 11 1 ^ 
you tolJ nt that you Jidn’t kill it ! 

■0»T. Yes, yei ; I told you thit. , 

macintosh. Well, Will you go into thit box to-aij 
•weir on oith thit you did r.ot kill it ? 

sotr. Look you ! Some of them poor sheep * 
with the brixy thit they’re fir better killed. „ nra ,th 
macintosh. I know ill thit. But will you ti eyo 
thit you did not kill MaiCallum’s sheep l 
bory. Och, tike in oath, is it t 

MACINTOSH. Yes. rn . i. 00 

BORY. No, no I I hive my religion ; and 1 U 

macintosh. You say yon did not kill this sheep ? 
rory. No [hesitatingly]. 


RORY. No [hesitatingly]. a| m ,VhtrGod 

MACINTOSH. Then why not swear as before Almi 0 u y 
that you didn’t l . . n , __ J-ntind- 

bory. Och, no 1 I hire my religion, you’ll 
I’m not liking that oath at all, at alL Sheriff 1 

macintosh. Well, what are you going to tcU me * . t . 

bory. I’ll tell him MacCallum didn t see r 
sheep. 
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macintosh. But MicCiHum wilt swear that he did td c 
you. 

rory. Och, no, it was too dirk that night. He couldrt* 
tee me. 

macintosh. Man alite I You'll lose your case, if you i ay 
that ! Look here, Rory ! Unless you promise to take t) ic 
Oith, and say you didn’t kill that sheep. I’ll fling up yod r 
case. 

kokt. Now, row, Mr Macintosh, be yon a good mat* ! 
Don’t you be angry with poor Rory. Set you this 1 [//* 
turns out a dirty furuj Look at the good pound-n^cs I 
hate for paying you — that is, if I’ll win the case. 

macintosh. My good fellow, you roust pay me, 1’™ 
afraid, whether you win or lose. 

Kory- Och, is it pay you, if I lose f No, no ! 
macintosh. Look here, you old humbug 1 . I’ve had 
enough of this. You must promise me here and now to 
•ettle op as soon as the case is finished. Otherwise I’m r>ff 
home with the one o’clock steamer. 

rory. Och, very well 1 The mao that divides the. pud- 
ding will haye the thick end to himself, I can see ! But 
I’ll promise, if there arc to be no oaths. 

MACiNTOSn. You are a stubborn old mule. Why 1 the 
Sheriff won’t hear you, unless you tale the oath. 

KOry. I could be having a sore throat, look you, and no 

macintosh. Good ! But no — that won’t do. He’d ask 
you to nod your head very likely as he repeated the oath to 
you. Tell you what, though 1 Say something silly every 
time he addresses you, or when anyone speaks to you at all. 
Understand 1 

Rory [pa no t-fasbton\. “ Something silly.” 
macintosh. No, no 1 Say something different each 
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[TFry hath come forward into the ledy tj the Coun- 
hovtt. 

court omen [entering tojF makjuvm]. Will you 
please »it here, Mr MacCallnm l [He indicates table. 

mrccau&m. Thank you, Mr MacConnachie. 

[We ills down at table, and, droning out bis notes, 
tint them carefully. macintosh takes a teat at 
apposite nsd of table, and refers so Its papers also. 
coc*t officii [to jto*r]. You'll mi here, Rory. [He indi- 
cates tie front bench, facing the sheriff's dak.] 
boat. Baa • • 

cow officii. What did you »ay ? 

*o*r. Baa / 

[maccallvm looks up in astonishment. Some of the 
crofters and toumsfoli tebo have entered titter, as 
they take their seats in the back benches, court 
omen goes out, and ushers in the sunirr, be- 
wiggtd and gowned.} 
court omen. Court ! 

[dll stand, and after the tutRtrr hat taken bis teat 
sit again. The court officer whispers to the 

SHERIFF, foiFIlmg to MACCALLUM. The IFItRFFF 

puts his band to his ear, and says : “ Eh f ” 
The court officer whispers more loudly. It ts 
evident that bis lordship is slightly deaf ; and 
from the way be peers at bis papers tt is also clear 
that be doesn’t see very well. Throughout the en- 
suing scene his deafness and defective vision are 
clearly indicated by hu various gestures. At 
times he does not make out who u addressing whom. 
sheriff. Ah, most unfortunate ! I’m sorry, Mr Mac- 
Callum, to hear that your solicitor has been carried past the 
pier, because of the storm this morning. That is so, isn’t it ? 
MtccAtLUM. Yes, my lord. 
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trttttrr. Then / suppose you tvill pot forward poor own 

MIC? 

UitccAC-ct'K. 1{ jwt p/eaie, my ford. 
tnttirr. Very trcll. Go on. 

[maccallcm Kilt ti coot omctx, echo gaer tul by 
Jeer at back. 

cover omcnt [it a Ind nice]. Mrs Mr cLean ! 

[*i*j xucLtA.y, a stout Highland cnfler-trsman, s rilb 
a chock of t/J hair, appears. She it flustered, aid 
hac an aggressive air , as she is ushered into the 
® teit ness- box. 

uiEKir r. You are Mrs MacLean, Ardnish ? 
mrs MACLEAN. Yes, my lord. 

sheriff [holding up right hand]. “ I swear by Almighty 
God.” 

MRS maclean [holding up right 'hand]. “I swear by Al- 
mighty God.” 

SHERIFF. “ As I shall answer to God." 

MRS Maclean. “ As 1 shall answer to God.” 
sheriff. 11 At the great day of judgment.” 
mrs Maclean. “ At the great day of judgment.” 
sheriff. ” That I will tell the truth.” 

MRS maclean. " That I will tell the truth.” 
sheriff. " The whole truth,” 

Mrs maclean. “ The whole truth.” 
sheriff. "And nothing but the truth.” 
sirs maclean. “ And nothing but the truth.” 
maccallum [rising and turning over hit papers ex* 
citedly.] Mrs MacLean, was you very fond of sheep’s- 
head broth! 

MRS maclean, I was that. 
sheriff. Louder, please. I can’t hear. 
sirs maclean. I — was — that. 
sheriff. Thank you. 
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MtrCHiru. Wi* it Irrwrn 10 the dcfccdet, the if ore- 
»*U Rory MitCcR, il.it yna »« very l>vd of tl.trpVJ.tid 
troth l 

MM WICUlt. It «il «!.lt. 

Micftui'M RJ ho i<J mimlf ird W ijn* Mictrtr 

to t tncil <d ihcrpVhci 1 t rvith oi the dir of the iKlh 

Mirth litt f 

Mil uinin. W»i thit * ThurtJir I 

MACCAUVM. It thit 

intttrr. A little InoJet, plci»e. Whit diJ jt*a nr, Mr 

MicCiDum I * 

xicaurw. t Mid, “ It *>!• tbit,’* O lord— I mein nr 

lorJ. 

intitrr. TJur.i you 1 C Jo on. Mn Micl^-m Tell u» if 
tint Thundir wn tbr iStli of Mitch 

MM Uiatit Odt, II! no’ < in mind. Hut it wit the dif 
lftet Rory Idled the iheep 

titrurr. Stop ! -4top •— itop 1 Yon trill) muit not ujr 
4 thing li\c thit. It lii» not jet been proved thit my- 
body lillrd 1 iheep Antnrr the question — no more. You 
dent thit it wji on the diy iftcr Mr MicCillum'* iheep 
wii *iid to be Idled t 

MM macliak. Sud to be Idled t It t cai killed. How 
the could we hitc the iheep Vhc*d broth I 
incur?. Put you mint not tip tint. Juit jniwer my 
(jueition. 

Mit maclzam. And where coaid Rory hive got i ihccp’i 
held but from a iheep t 

tttMirr. Ahem ! I im afmd, Mr MicCillum, I im 
treiputing on your field, but with your permmion, I’ll 
interrogate thil nit nets myself, [maccallvm lota and sits 
deceit, laying ;] 

UACCAiLUM. Certiinly, O lord, 
lutsirr. Now, Mrs MicLcan ! You had i meal of iheep’j- 
89 
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lead. maccallum tears tint, and says angrily Aye, 
laugh away, Macintosh! But I’m not forgetting that 
Hams tweed ! 

sheriff [not perceiving the cause of the interruption]. What’s 
this about tweed f We don’t want anything irrelevant. 
Please let us keep to out sheep, atul leave dippings and tweed 

maccallum. Yes, my lord. And a fine sheep it was— 
as fine a gimmer as ever you saw. I watched Rory through 
a hole In the wall of the fank on the night of the 27th 
March last, and saw him kill the sheep — the said 27 c* of 
March being the night before the beforesaid sheep’s-head 
broth was made by Rory aforesaid, [macintosh laughs 
again involuntarily.'] Aye, laugh away, Mr Macintosh, but 
I’ll be even with you yet 1 

sheriff. What’s that i Whatever are you talking about, 

maccallum. I'm talking about the good Harris tweed 
that was stole from me, and never paid for, O lord ! 

sheriff. I really can’t follow you, Mr MacCallum. Let 
us come back to our sheep, if you please. 

maccailum. Very good, my lord. I saw Rory aforesaid 
cut oS the head of my good gtmmer before my very eyes, 
meaning said head, no doubt, for the sheep’s-head broth to 
be made on the 28th March aforesaid, [macintosh laughs 
againi] Yes, you may laugh! But all the same I’ll male 
you pay for the ten yards of tweed you took away in your 

sheriff. Ten yards in a trap f Whatever are you saying 
now, Mi MacCallum i Who ever heard of ten yards of a 

maccallum. No, my lord. Ten yards of good Harris 
tweed. Crotal colour it was. And it never paid for, since 
a year ago last August. 
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turn rr. Ahem I I im jfriid I most atk j-ou to di«oon- 
ticue, Mr MicCaHom. Time u ihort ; and I can’t follow 
T°‘J into )U thete irrelermdet. . . . Now, Mr Maclntoih 
waawTvin. MrMtcCallcni'puuuppooiait the defender 
VH 1 the theep on the night of the 17th March lari f 
Miccaiicw. I diJ th«. 
uiciktoui. At what o'clock did poii tee thu f 
UtccaltvM. About tune o’dock- 
vtcimotn. \V*t there » noon that night f 
MirriLum. No 

wacirrotH. Had defender a li/ht in the fa-k f % 
MiCCiltVM. No 

tucinrrmf. What kind of knife hai be f 
UtccaUt'M. f did not ter the knife 
VACtrrotH. You did not tee the knife f \Vhf f 
UACC1U.VK It wit t«n datl 

kattliToiir So that Jim e».ylf net tee the l« i'r , a.nf 
J«*u »at» |,|*B kill the t) eep > 

V«C»m*t». t h»»r f him i»f>nrf tt lV »h*Tj\ «n f »j> 
J“f he’d K.in ini it And then I frttd the p.»)f beau 
•'rvrfhrp arj pma'i'?. and then »i aotj-pad »!) »t nme 
ttltlUT’Wn Ah' fit »■»•« A.i rt«l tft'.Ip ter J itn k.'il the 
«’|I«T » Vi a 1 » ito i :! the threp f 

Klimil'N Yrt lle.rj I m i \\ the iS-rp 
VKiuteno Vi>a heard *'<m» tounli, and fe.q themjht 
thine tounfi <i"if from a aherf in |e»»YM id t-eir-p l.'Vd f 
kactalttM I hrtrj I. m I.U ifie •? eep 
ktiiaieurt t nnderttank Y et a it tk*ru t> tt 7*wi 
hunlTJlhe .'.cr 

k tie all I •> f Irfff t.ml.nttrthe/p 
u..<t)«»t \Vyw,«. Sew. M* M*.C*^vm,aMfTk,.v 
tw t \\ n *ewi |hf«e t.1 ho » ■<.* * r •' « « *>•* l' e ejie 
«l.»t a tl.irf. ti»vrf'-vt a* \ f *( a-ww* eue pm it a A we 
<4 tnt kf w *1 
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It mis'-' 2L , ni pom-s r= 

i*ii3sr«fc*t r°* raca o n { ^ h '% y c °d« 7 J3 si, 

dcfendrnt with a *tr'P -4 ,Wd being caugt' ‘ n a VJP 

na.»rin,..»7»*: ,ht “^’„d Sh. I ni. »>' J, “; 

MACC4LLUM. »« I" four “ 

I„C,h, or Mr M.cF.rtau S of £ S frSl l™» 

. . . But 1 . 1 ? r°«, « ol t ‘ , ' d i,-, „ra ptH 1“ ?“ 1 

Ardnirh, ■ pir » £ o I>it ° job. ,. „ 

»i.ci»to.ii 4f5f r M.tcX»- S"‘ dd T?M 

[maccaliijm, „„, r ir <i» " 

icttness-box, ai a •<& J 

court omcr«. W" “r^MroCoII, “F.. 1 ?" 1 ''*' 
macintosh. Ha name j^sn’t much Enghsh. . , 

defender, aged , When, bolii«S v t*'ZJei t 

siiEBirr [twuwg]* ^^rjod” [roiY »V «&**•] 

ban^U^ ^“iKstmeEnglish.hasn'rhe.Mr 

after me. 1 s " car 
Macintosh » lor d. 

macintosh. Oh, y«. 7 

Wttirr. Can you hear me l 
rory. Baa ! , 

sheriff. What do you say I 
rory. Baa ! A _,; n . 

sheriff. I beg pardon. Aga.o 
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Wd. Indeed, eTcr *iece tbi dreadful charge hi* Iw 
Icu'UJ agaimt Un l.e b) been odd jn hi* mwrtj I !*■ K» 
i!*iyi teen of a gentle, trurtfc] nature Ar d row ihit he 
fi’i.fl the lurih te i'jiici ©f the wvtlJ «]a:te o*tcf than he hid 
dreamt them to be, it nay quit well hare taUrn oat that 
hit mi “id l.4i ketone coh.nprd 
•niairr. Mr dcae wr. if three are na-y rcorr w-it-i-»iri 
in th'il cair 1Ar thu nn ard hi* two pirdtinmn m < >n 
mi-.d will eeftafly become u'fcnrri S«r what itu tan 
tnalc ef him, a“.d then 111 il"> uj throw 

MiuiUmt Till'd *«i„, m l’*l N w »nril to^tr, 
Mr MatColl |)ij *iii >111 at J’it UT( i-f -• Jf l at y ill 
oimManrr* t.II t the< j l* Im **r * »*• Mi MuCadun f 
*©»». tits ' 

Mneitiirfiit V tat, r tnr pt •prth, I'batr H hen J. 1 y u 
pt llir •W|‘*l heal. »l wl.n b i hi* r.adr a Itn'h I 
»'1»T fit* ' 

WMl»iinn 0*1 "t »u u* 1'Mta* ! what 1 tat f 

•fat Us* ' 

tutimwii {»« lattii), ttl» « It »r»t*| i*w«tjt, *.u* t, 
ffUtrh,,*') lam.t*. I.t. . v- l>*J Tl,e|>.' 
»n«*i'» I rid I ** (<'0 tgt*.rl t*» iht •• lt»l 
limit \»* |wt vs t •"> »*ml, Mi Mu 

Irtitih, lr,„ ,U- irr .1 . r *w „ 

Tim r,i*i riii I* »• y« «i< I.* ••*'»' ujir m n 

Ji-ihUi kvt l.ri il l v > " ■*<! n *rrj Cut f~> It t«i 

ihit iv a.|...'ii»r*.i-<. ttiv> , i.ii,i.,i l i; r 
tm |’t« d art* |i' 1 ; lV yi-HH • ■ III r,«t* n*i t!,n d( 
Ml Miil^ti i-f 1,11 m' 1 IV Imi llat •ifi MmLhi 
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ONE-ACT PLAYS OF TO-DAY 
by a sheep in its death-agon/. I am not 3n authority on 
the sounds emitted by iheep, although after listening to 
Mr MacColl’i performance in the witness-box I feel as if, 
with a little further study, I might qualify as such. Put 
one docs not require to be in authority to see that Mr 
MieCalium may have misinterpreted the sounds he heard. 
I express my regret that Mr MacCallum'a solicitor was not 
here to help him with his case. Judgment for the defender, 
with expenses. 

[Hi rites Is gn, and all stand, at be gon ml by fsjt 
bath. 'The fablu jiU mi, fjugbni*, «i they 
diteuti tbe fate, mahallum nrtJei ever is 

MACINTOSH. 

imccuu'u. You'll hear more about that Harm twee J 
before long, Mr Macintosh. 

macintosh. And so will you, my friend ! You won*i tall 
me a thief in a hurry again- 1 have two witnesses. 

maccalli'm. No, r.o ! You bad two witnesses. Put now 
you’re only one , lor ihe other’s nothtm j but a big sheep 
that cm only say “ Baa 1 ” 

[Hi itunpi tut angrily, ail the coufr OtTKls/mstei 
btm, leaving *o«r an I macintosh ttgelbtr ahse, 
macintosh tabu tjf bn gswn, ail itaffi 6i‘ fapt'i 
M.V bn JUatbi ta>* 

macintosh. Splendid, Rory 1 Now that they're a!! g'-nn 
ire mi y congratulate, f ihi.it [He ibatei bands tcilb *'>**, } 
kVcli, what ibwat settling up now f No doul.l a» to whether 
rvn won or cot, ch f 
sos r. Baa f 

macintosh That’s ri/'.t ! Keep it up f w a da/ or !*«! 
ill jast »«te you out a receipt. Sly fee it fire gsifies* 

Hr giU fel ail f J e fr t I’d ttrtVl.J i K5H the sets ml l 
• ait to ca r eh the sterner Well say fire p*’i*d». 

{/// stamps tbe retort, end lan-t- t < to *“tt. 
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lltnJ nal fct F.s j / 

vi»Ct»j<iih. You're pncilfM, o!J »on f!ui l.trrr cp, f<« 
l inuit itut boa!. 

»oir #»l «V stirh*/ ta /i/ /r<i »>«»'/ Jsjtb 41, 
ii« tnl( < fci] Hu ' (l{r «Trr«w» 1 

micikioiii, My fire pour, <!i ! Ciivr nr t«ik lh«« remj- » • 
(/111 I>/H/| II 4 VllKII “ />M MKtKTDin 
It if* ierrut\ tiJ Uek t'lrt fm. 
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A short account of the late Stanley Houghton 
appears in the Second Scries of One-Art Plays of 
(To-day, in which volume his Lancashire comedy 
“ The Dear Departed ” is printed. The follow- 
ing play is, in a sense, complementary to “ The 
Dear Departed,” for in the latter the hero, Abel 
A ferry weather, is assumed to be dead, whereas 
in the present play the hero is assumed to he 
alive. In both cases the dramatic situation 
hinges upon a mistake. The one naturally proves 
to be a comedy, and the other endi on a note 
which is distinctly grim. 

Stanley Houghton won fame with his "Hindle 
Wakes,” but he war a mister of the technique of 
the one-act play. 



THE MASTER OF THE 
HOUSE 1 


The Scene it triangular; only tuo walls of MR ovcni’^ar- 
lour being visible. The left-hand tiall is the longer. A 
mndotts Kith a dark blind is near the spectator and 
farther away is the fireplace. In the right-hand wall is 
the door, leading into a ball or passage. By the hearth , 
with its back to the spectator, is an armchair ; tt would 
be full in the light from the window if the blind were up 
and the sun were shining into the room. In the middle of 
the room is a big round table and three chairs. A side- 
board is below the door ; and a bureau, a sofa, and other 
chairs are in the room. 

The place is comfortable ; the room of a hard-headed peasant 
come to town and fairly successful there ; of a man uho 
tci thou t any advantages of birth or assistance of friends 
bos carved out h is two or three hundred a year compet- 
ence for his old age ; by severe economy and lucky specu- 
lations in mall things. 

It is an autumn evening. The fire is low, and the incan- 
descent gas-burner by the hearth is lighted. 

MR ov*m i'j sitting in the armchair with bts back to the 
Spectator. His face it not visible, but one can ste bis 
whitish-grey hair and hu bent back, edie and mrj 
' Applications regarding smateur performances oi I his play should 

be addressed to Messrs Samuel T reach. Ltd . 16 Sou t hamploo Street. 

Strand. London, W C-r, or aj West 45th Street, New York. 
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THE MASTER OF THE HOUSE 
mi ovem [with a backward jerk]. He’s going to alter his 
will, at last. 

iDie. My word ! Going to cut Fred out ? 

HU ovens [compressing her hfs ]. That I can’t say. 
eoje. Is he going to leave everything to you l 
mm ovens. Not that cither. But if he did wouldn’t I 
have deserved it f 

toil. He’s been a lot of trouble to you these five years, 
stss ovens. Trouble 1 You may well say that. Let 
alone my marrying him when I was only thirty, and I 
might easy have found some young fellow who’d have%cen 
glad to ash me. 

toil. I said at the time you were daft ; and he a widower 
with a son older than yourself 

mm ovens. He was sixty-six when I married him ; he’s 
» runty -one now. He’ll not last much longer, and I'm 
only thirty-five. 

teiE. I never thought to see him pull through that last 
attach. It’s to be hoped he doesn’t linger. 

mm ovist. No, it would be a mercy if he were taheo 
quickly. A mercy for him, I mean. 

row. And for you, too, il it comes to that. 

Mas ovens. You'd never believe the work l have with 
him. Dressing him, and undressing him, and getting him 
up and down the stairs. He won’t stop in his bedroom 
out of the way ; must be down here ia his armchair. I 
could shale him sometimes, he’s that stupid. 

[7 test's a knock at tbe front door. 
mm ovtvt. Go snJ see who it is, Edit. It's too early 
for Mr Slrimihirc yet, surely. Feihapi it’s the doctor; 
he’s not been to-day. 

t«*» gon *»*• mm ova* s rises and goes to keartk 
(Ta sis ovixi, /.W/y] Are you qoite warm enough f [m» 
os ski does not reply.} You’ll have to wale up when Mr 
103 



ONE-ACT PI. A VS OF TO-DAY 

Strimihire comes. [Crumbling la herself ] I don’t l now 
w!iy you can't stop in bed ; you do nothing but sleep down 
lietc. [toit rum in rather scared. 

iptt. Annie, it'* F*ed I 

mm ovens. Frcdf 

fDt*. Fred Orem. His ion! 

M«i ovens. Wlut docs he want I 

[mo art'll foliates edie into the roan. He u a tall, 
vsell-built, heavy man tf thirty -six. lie is ask- 
sard and sullen, almost brutish ; but also rather a 
& striking, handsome man in a clumsy c ay. He has 
a moustache ; and treats rough country clothes, 
very shabby, but almost pictures fee. A coloured 
muffler is round his neck, and he carries a cap. 
rut. nut’* a fine way to welcome a fellow when he 
comes home. 

was ovixs. This isn’t your home, 
ritro, I want to hive a word with you, Annie. You’ll 
excuse me calling you Annie ; I never could bring myself 
to call you " Mother." 

at as ovens. You can call me nhar you plcaie so long as 
you rake yourself away from here. 

rxiD [seeing MR wiwj Ay; there he is. 

Mas ovexs. He doesn’t want to see you. 
fred, I reckon I don’t want to see him, either. Las* 
time I came he banged the front door in my face. 

Mrs ovens. Small wonder, either, seeing you came 
straight from gaol, without even waiting for your hair to 
grow. He told you never to let him see you again. 
fred. You’re as fond of me as ever, Annie. 

Mrs ovens. Now look here, Fred Ovens. I’m boss here, 
f you don’t get out of this house in two minutes I’ll send 
sdie for the police, 

fred. Damn it ; you’ll give me something to car. 


THE MASTER Or TIIE HOUSE 

mm ovtss. I will not. 

mu. I’m itanring. I’ve not eaten a bit tince yesterday. 
mm onxi. That's no affair of mine. 
idii. Give him something to eat, Annie. 

MM OTIXI. No. 

coir. Hc’a hungry. He'll go away quiet after, [uii 
ovist teiilaltf.] There'* tome bread and cheese here. 
Do, now. 

MM OVIKS [relenting]. You can have a bite of bread and 
cheete. 

mo [sarcastically faint ]. Tliar.k you, Annie. f% 

roic. Can I get him aome beer } 

MM ovens [grudgingly]. If you like. 
filed. That’* good of you, Edie. I always knew my old 
father chose the wrong one when he married Annie. 

[tote goer ouf far the iter, teed MU in tit chair an 
tit right of tit tablt. 

mm ovens [tilting on tit UJt of ibt tablt]. Mind, you get 
outside this house as soon. as you’ve finished. 

feed [tattng]. You talk to me so like my father that I 
think I’ll have to call you " Mother ” in future. 

mis ovens Don’t let me have any of your lip. And 
just keep quiet or you’ll wake your father, and then there’ll 
be a fine row. He’d never forgive me for letting you come 
in here. [edie returns with a jug oj beer and a glass. 

feed. Thank you, my deat. [He fours out ircr.] Good 
health. Father. [He drinks.] 1 hear he’s not been so well 
lately. 

mm ovens. He’s never been the tame since you came and 
told him you’d been in gaol, and he turned you out. He 
had a stroke that night. 

FEED. Ahl 

mrs ovens. We thought his mind was clean broken 
down for a time. He couldn't speak properly, or attend 

,o s 



ONE* ACT PI. AYS OF TO DAY 

t » Fit I n&rr h‘i only jj?: g-tiinj ri’ht **iin 

ft’* 1 1 *1/ fa’t /r>t rich j li»d wit: to fool 

xttrt fc 

**»t onu £.• **i if-* with ihj; f zn*, jnJ clear cnt. 

[Sh tim. 

JM'v 1 fJ-jf zrvt (Lt»i fft/nrffcj.-; 1 1 e 1 want 

yn’i »c» d,» f„r n( . 

«»t n«t*i, Uhit’t tJ-jf ( mibt] You 11 get 

e-rthi-7 et e, I fftimitc jva. 
r»lfc Y«"»1l f i»t P>« inn; Rlur.^r, won’t you t 
wn o»»*i. Sot j penny. 
tup. Cone — Mother. 

utf orrvr. Sol 4 penny, I lay. Were no money to 
fire 4i«jr here. 

mo. f^ftJ tae tome, then. 
mu oriii. Lend y;* / 
tup. i’ll pay you back. 

Utf o*m Yen'll ceyrr be able to par anything back. 
Min. Some time. When t*i gone. [AV Uing at «* 
ortnt.] 

uti ovtxi ( grimly smiling], I don’t think io. 

[iut> looks at ter in silence, and pus hi ill jhu 
ateay. 

r*to. Witt J Has he cut me off, then / 

Hit ovt\>. What do you deserve t 
run. Isn’t he going to leave me anything l 
«*» ortss. I don’t know what he's done. 
run [angrily]. Has he altered his "ill i [He rises. 

mis ovm* [alarmed]. Sit down. So, he's not altered 
his w ill. 

ritp [relieved, and sitting dozen again]. Ah ! Then there 
eill be something. He divided it all between you and me ; 
he money and the houses. 


THE MASTER OF THE HOUSE 
Mrs ovens. I believe be did. 

Fred. Now look here. [lie leant back in bit chair and 
fulls cut bis empty trousers pockets.] That’s all I’ve got in 
the world. If you'll lend me ten quid I’ll not trouble you 
again for a long time. 

Mrs ovens. Why don’t you earn your living f 
frid. I’ve tried. 

mrs ovens. Tried indeed ! You don’t want to work. 
Fred. It’s not so easy to get work as you may think. 

MRS ovens. Where have you been trying l 
fred. In Salchestcr. * 

Mrs ovens. You’ve been at those meetings of the unem- 
ployed ? 

fred. Yes, I’ve done a deal of talking at them. 
sirs ovens. I thought so ; that’s about all you’re fit for. 
Have you done now i 

feed [leaning back tn bis chair]. Ay, I’ve done. 
sirs ovens. Then you’d better be going. 
fred. You’re mighty free with your tongue, Mother. 
Suppose I said I wouldn’t go f 

uRi ovins. I’d have you turned out. I’m master in 
this house. 

fred [nodding to Mr ovens]. What about him l I 
thought lie was master. 

sirs ovens. You thought wrong then. But you can wake 
him up if you like and see what he’ll say. 

t*to. No, I know what he’ll say. [Riiisj and walking 
round to sir ovim] Yes; you’ve been a good father to 

m*> ovens. You’ve been a good ton to him, haven’t you! 
FRto [mr heeding her]. You turned me out of doors when 
1 needed helping ; you hate me. Well, I don’t love you, 

riri ovens. Are you going! 


soy 
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I'm s«i»S- I'"””' """"" 

,,,.. Mr w-»£ Wffil £ 

--JsS&SSS:,..,-- 

"" oh v-rsfijiz 

.» >,i,! : 
•/ <»' “?' “’ # The «U 8'”; 

'C«i» ittsr fiV i ° w ken hiin up 

”“£* ThS you”'’ ^ lic ',d«i»S- 11 ‘ ! ' J, '° t : 

rm «*• ” “ , . „.„FrrdO" 


«b *r »«' ,„ F „ d 0r. 

I— 

yOU ? . 

Yes, sif- 


THE MASTER OF THE HOUSE 
m* iKiiMiiiiir, I’ve not ieen you about the village for a 
good while. Have you been away ? ' t ^ 

m» iratmiuae. What are you doi'ig-ro^rrt 1 ** . 
rate. I’m not doing anything jnst air. 
m» ictiMSmxi. Ah, out ol wotV^dj I I’m tony, 
raw. Have you come here to ^ut me out of hjj will ? 

ut tctiMiinat Have 1 come I 
what are you talking about f 
mo. You’ve come to alter hi* with 
Ml latiMllltll ) ii >>ouUrn arj railing hi ryt- 

hetri at am oviki}. Mra Orcnt, «r — your huthand want* 
to tee me alone, doetn’t he l 

run [ra am oviki}. T«ll me if lie’* tome to altet my 
father'* will. 

all! oviki. Ye*, he hat 

Mt laaiMittiai [/rtt/mng] Really I 

run. 1* hr going to ml me out I [7 « mi itiimmii] 
Are you going to tut me out I 

*ai uiwwu llw\'\ v.\At * <>.«A cl ycuTMll, Otmv. 
Since Mr* Oven* ha* told you. I don't mind laying tl.it 
I've come here to tike foot fithcr'i initructiom for • 
freih will. He mi* he going io eul you out, n you call it, 
for til ( know. Ot the other hand, be my hi gr*rg to 
hair you everything . nr igain. he may It gm-g to leave 
tvetything to the \uhluihop of Canterbury. | haven't 
the lent iJra what he’a going to J.«. ir.d if I had I ihmildn't 
till you, 

I II l» K* if n ui rrm) You old dnilj you’re 
f Jog t« cut me out, are yma t [He thalti hi f. >» ar fn J 
Curve j-oal 

Mil niiH *»in} You keave him alwr. 

mi uiivmii {•«•»«/} Mra Ore*., tiblm I cao Me your 
t*) 


- ^ 
J 



Off r. ACT Pf.AVS or TO DAY 

it h t~*1y ro me my wntieg nj tcae 

b*t ?. 

(Ho rrpltcot ti-tt p t pm in lit podet- 
If ft*/ it <i Jwl at tbo f'rtt Jhtf. run r*tr w 
niji (ti*nig f« ix Miswinm^ Aft ri{&t, .Iff fiiis- 
>Ki?r, y'»s r.tr J lr> if.itsrb yojrtell. J'« going. 

w« Mtiunttir. TKit*i right, Ovens. I*m jbJ yoa’re 
mi E 01 "? *>> be «topJ. l/»il here , tome and »ee ne it 
f.W nPhre rone day nert wref. i.ij 171 ite il I Cin f.rJ ps 
* job. 

Off. TTut’i j^*xl of you. Why do yon mile in offer 
file that to nr 1 

ill nuuiHtu, Yoti may be i client of ourt tone day. 
[foil ihm h o» fiLticor, a jolly, ttnt rtedicol 
tun of abott fifty 

oi jrtucor. Good evening, A fa Orem. [/// M* " l 
HI P, hut Jo/in'i Intv tin. I]/ tp/jh t> lit mjsiiBiwJ 
Hello, Jimmy, whit ire yoa doing here l [H'ithnt trailing 
ftr an annrrr] 1’rtx disgracefully Iite, aren’t If I W3S 
called may to Wnyslortl to young Mrs A more. An 
urgent cue, but it turned out all right. I’m happy to sip. 

A fine boy. That's why I’m 10 late. Cin’t be helped. 
Time thing* happen in the best-regulated families, don t 
they f 

mis ovrss. Well, doctor, where should we be if they 
didn't f 

Dt jeiLicot. Quire so, quire *o. And how’* the patient f 
Mis ovens. Not been Jo well to-day, doctor, 
p* jELLicoe. Asleep, I jee. I'll just have i loot it him. 
Won’t teepyou a minute, Sirimshire. 

M* iiUMSitUt Don’t hurty on my account, old chap. 

[di jn.tr cor tr alb round in front of tit tallt and 
approach// «* ovtmfrom tit loci, 
pi jnucot [ftry loudly)- Good evening, Mr Ovens, 
no 



THU MASTER OF THE HOUSE 
{lie taps hit thouldcr gently.] Wale up, eir, and let tne hare 
a look at j*ou, 

[t>* j tLticof takes another step end turni, fating the 
spectator, to look hi ohm tn the fact. Hardly 
hat he glanced at mi owns then hit cun fate 
thattget tn an instant, and emmet an rxpremon 
cj hotter end surprise. He tiarts beck. 

Da jillicoe [m a t try different tone] How long hal he 
been like thill {They are all ilartlej by the doctor' I lent 
Mil OviNi Ltki -like ubil, limtof! 

{Il’tlhout replying, d» jit mot taker mi o\9 »’ 
tin 11, /cell the pulse, and led the hen d drop again 
in the kltrr He place t bit hand tn the heart. 
Then he itraighleni up and lath at the tlhrrl 
Mil ovrxt Dm tut, what n it 1 
DR JiU Hut (fmel/l] Mr Oirni It dead 

l The) all nare at the dec ter, •pellhennj 
run (tn a hne , deep r»ir/] Dead ' 

Ml tiatuittitt £i* a uhtipre] < mod ftatwmt 

[A ihghl pjnir. Mkt otaai glee I a loir trail, and 
unking mu the iheir left tl the tells Ireeki inti 
a pain/ol Horn if >th bhe fnukly nhides inn 
a fender <»hdned ureping, ki th her lead knrird 
in her amt uni tmfifii her mo nti doom 
tn a tkatt near t>, door. , conned Mi tiiiu 
llllit gently eraliei and loth at Mi ohm, and 
ilmJikf 

Mi tiiiuiHUi. Tlit ii rraSU ip a»ful hui.noa, Jdlliif 

*’* IlLUcot. He Di.it hair lim dfiJ tnu oi |!,rtt 

) I'm ft, 

mi iiitucimi. ReiCrt Whit in ritrii'ninirr fhi»r. 

\V,-.\ theft l.„ 

»» Jl Hat'll N't, l*i t l«rn a'trnd rf h,n. I rtpevtrd 
g *’f tbr tent tll.tl ! happen. 
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THE MASTER OF THE HOUSE 

ttii> [rising]. Sir? [ Caning it ike telle and lining tit 
the right citfiYj Thli mikes a difference, sir i 
Mk KXIkfiNitE. The old will m valid, of course , the will 
he intended to supersede. 

[sul ovrMf nil up end Intern la tie csnveriation. 
You are both acquainted with its provisions, I ucdcr- 
•tind l 

mrt>. I know he divided cvcrythirg between her and me. 
hi raatMtuiar. That wr-s it, roughly And nothing 
fairer could have been arranged, in my opinion. 

[»t>« romri i* tci.f a u hit ihei Sh fruity flfiti 
ihi tier lie lady a) mi owm, id that u entirely 
Jrafet the i rated ftpne hie a if-rauJ Tke\ valet 
hr in iilen,e and ilen hi sanusiiiii leminnei, 
h refer i la a paper 

Hel'fl this house and tin .. i nest J<« r to sou, MrOvcr.s , 
the two Louies ns Hawthorn l.ai e to Sou, mi'iti The 
money it.vritid IS ditiJid r »■ i*o.q.ul puts l>! r,,jr»e, 
jwir* ti only for 1 f«, Mr» Owns ()i your death— or 
fCTBtttiaye — st piiK to Mr l rtd here 
mis o»l*s [ki/4 a h 4) \ ci 

M* IttlM’ltlll 1 kajpenrj to brir? a note id these 
provuioi.s with me, retr-mcc in iLc business which, er 
—for which there wit i... ,r. 

i M * »*»iw , »ii»i fi » . pmnnr avay hi paper i 
That is A I thsfk I won't .• nude art 1 - ,-et Ternl Je 
llWlCten. Verr sorry (Ife *«• <« <’e dear J 1.1— per 
hap you w.11 h*4 it op »! the offirv n a day or two, 
Mr Otert. We Lave at ted l„i you father i >r a ynd 
miry }r*n, and we lh«a f< very phased to act you if 

* 111 * Yb«»k you, iu J dale say J'S rah 

(itn if ear, m ttituiKUi ear 
[.< HH Ml*( i.„t, 4,| Hlt , 

’* *'J 



ONE-ACT PLAYS OF TO-DAY 
MRS ovens. And now, perhaps you'll go, and leaTe me 
>ne with my grief. 
fred. I don’t stir from here. 

mrs ovens. It was lis wish jou shouldn’t stop in this 
use. I’ll see that carried out, at any rate. 
tred. You’re forgetting one thing. Mother. 

Mrs ovens. What’s that ? [rou returns. 

: Rto. This is my house now. He left it me in his svill. 
ts ovens sits up and starts at /sir.] You're not boss here 
'longer. Neither is he. I’m master of the house. [mr* 
:ss rius to her feet.] It’s not me that’s got to clear out; 
you. 

irs ovens. Me! 

die. Fred, you’ll not turn her out to-night i 

RED. I will indeed. 

irs ovens. I won’t go. 

red. If you don’t go I’ll put you out. 

IRS OVENS. You wouldn’t dare. 
rid. There’s nothing I’d like better. 

£mrs ovins hesitates a second and then hreah 
doten. f 

irs ovens. Oh ! I can't go to-night. To think that < 
saying to Edie only just now what a worry he was, nof 
wing that he'd never trouble roc again, [•rfpestsuf U 
] Fred. , . 

iro [implacable]. Get your hat and coat and tale your- 
off, 

ts ovini. Ldir, what am f to do / 

air. You’d better tome home with me to-r.ight, U r-e 

cs it. 

iid. I do mean it. 

[ mss ortw drm ter ryes an l pels Up ep‘>*- 
M o«M. You’re glad that he’s dead. [She gut tut 
to. Vn not, though he was a L»rd roan and he treats 


THE MASTER OF THE HOUSE 
me hin% I'd give a good deal if I hadn't itood there 
and cursed him a thort while ago. 

ed] c [fa rai if £ en hn). You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, Fred Ovens. I never heard of such a thing. 
What, torn a wife out of the house when her husband'* not 
yet cold 1 

feed [tullenly] She was for turning me out. 

IDiz. You know what her temper IS. I thought better 
of you, indeed l did. So Christian would do what you’re 
doing. [mrs oitss returns ustb coal and bonnet on. 

Fred, let her stay to-night. She’s your father’s ifllc, 
remember. 

fred. Thai's why I’m turning her out. [Strolling over it 
atR os rtrs a n if addressing Aim] I’U show )ou who’s masti 
of the house now. 

Mrs otem. There's no need to waste words on him, 
Edie. I wouldn't stop in his house now if he went down 
on his bended knees. Come along. [hue gori out.] Good 
night, Fred Oit.ni. You’re master of the house, and may 
you pass a pleasant night in it with the man you cursed 
when he sat dead in his chair. [sirs ovens goes tut. 

[The front door bangi. feed shivers and navel to 
(be from of the table and nti on the edge, lit 
laugbi quietly. 

FRED. Pleasant night. Why shouldn’t If [To sir 
ovrns] You won’t interfere with me. I'm not afraid of 
you. What is there to be afraid of f [lie looks round fear- 
fully and bis eye again returns to six ovens’ figure.] You 
can’t turn me out of doors now. I’m boss here. [The 
figure does not take any nonce, feed shivers again.] PJ1 go 
round to the “King’s Arms” and have a drink, there’ll be 
company there. [7o sir ovens quickly] But I’U come back 
for the night, mind you. You’ll not drive me away. [He 
goes to the gas and turns it out, leaving the room in ferfeet 
1 * 5 



ONE-ACT PLAYS OF TO-DAY 
'arhness. He gropes hi s way to tie door. Here be pauses.] 
’re no money, f lie thinks.] They always tried to Icep 
ome money in the sideboard drawer. [He gropes its cay 
y the sideboard on tie extreme right and stunbUs against a 
hair.] Can’t see a thing, and I’re no matches. Wait a 
ltnute. [He crosses to tie window and pulls up the Hind, 
bight moonlight strihes through the window. He crosses U 
\e sideboard and easily Jinds the drawer , opens it and searches, 
here is no money to le found. He takes a cash-box and tirss 
wards the window with it to examine it carefully. As If 
fans be comes full on the silent figure of me ovens, sitting 
gid in bis chair, shrouded in white, ghastly in the glare of 
■e moon, fred starts hack tcith an oath and drops the cash- 
wr.J Von can't frighten me. You shan’t turn me a or, I 
11 you. I’m master of the house. [He sits on the edge if 
e table looking at the figure for a long space. Then h* 
■caks in a low, strained voice.] Don’t look at me like that, 
on’t look at me like that I I didn’t know you were dead 
hen I cursed you. [Another pause: he shudders end 
vers bis face with his hands.] God ! I can’t stand it. _ 
[He steals silently out of the room, xtn onss sits «* 
his shroud in the moonlight, master of the const. 
7he front door is heard closing. 
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Dan Donagan . . . Author Shield! 

Join O'Flaherty . Piter Nolan 
Father Murphy . . . Louu O’Conno* 
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Scivr : A road, a ditch, and a hedge Many start, and a 
fall moon, The orchestrion of a mrrr\-c.i-ro,nd it grind- 
ing out tunct t ff >t..ge, 

pan pokacak end joiim n'mimn creep on /. Jons 
carnet a lantern. 


PAN [/arris e/y] Whisht now, it there an)body <oming? 
joiih I can't tee t tie tpstk <>f j iou! All Glcrgannon'i 
atv>), 1 i ell )«u, after pnnl an’ peweawt it the fair. 

hah [pluckin' at joii*‘$ >/rr. e] But Patrsk is dipping for 
fdt pound pm« \n the tuld b> li tie should see uv ! 

johx [t'aiing hn arm loose] IVn, Patrnk is blind at a 
bat. 

PAX Well, Jim in* Tapset bite put up the 

liinrt. In’ 'lit a fine dr» n'ght fur courting 

toil*. Jim an' Patois Mill be at the fair, I tell JH>u, 
pa'pitiR wnr.'t of paw,..n t*i the t»in), boats 

PAH. Will, if I oiti lira !» should be \l«IIi , 'p I is «uk aunt, 
in* mitt hit way, an' itrikc ilm part I) mistake, an’ find us 
together! 

Jon*. Il«» would Tom Rod) pj»» lit was, ird lit aunt 
n M lldml It ill, and be win until R Ittt when the M 

PAH. Am*!, Johnnte, I don’t hie the ink, I do met I Ir it 


1 An ,,| ’a'lO"»rrr»rdinja'H«ic*i pce< ’errors rs ciltfcls play stsouVI 
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FRIENDS 

sadder still St makes me the way I must be saying hard 
sayings of you behind your back, an’ talking distant talk 
to you with others by. 

joiih. Ah, Dannie, Dannie, I’d give herself an’ seven 
pounds things to be the way they were before we let on to 
have quarrelled. 

dan. And I would give one-half or one-third of all I have, 
which is little enough, God knows. 

John. It is better to be with you, Dannie, than digging 
up five-pound notes by the spadeful in Austral/, the way I’d 
come strolling home in golden boots and a diamond tail-^iat. 

dan. And it is better to be with you, Johnnie, than to 
wake up an' find a choir of angels round my bed coaxing 
and wheedling me to lend a hand in heaven. 

father MURFiir [regarding them objetttvely ] Well, well, 
’tis the quare world, surely ! 

[At the sound of hi voue joiin seizes dan by ibi hair 
and begins shaking him. 

dan. Leave go my hair, you divil’s rat you, or I’ll bite 
the heart out of you ! 

joun (tciifc simulated fury]. How date you be saying ’tis 
an ill doctor I am 1 How dare you be laying Denis Ham 
would never have come by Ins eternal glory if I hadn’t been 
drinking quart-pots at the Golden Harp 1 Tale that, you 
dirty little rascal, an’ may the I,ord put a twist on your 
tongue til) jou can speak the truth only ! 
dan. I'll scratch your eyes out ! 

faTHir Muariiv [unJututbed], Whisht now, stop your 
play-acting. Have 1 not heard you with my own ears 
inciting loving oaths under the buih there and ttlling your 
hate to be a aham only t 

dan [firing up t y e gome and blabbering toitb fear]. Oh, 
rather Murphy, rather Murphy, you won't tell on tis, for 
the lose of Chriit you won’t tell the neighbour! oi not to 



ONE-ACT PLAYS OF TO-DAY 
be the biggest breathing enemies in Glengannon? [It 
JOHN, tcbtttingly] Didn’t I lay ’twaj a risk, Johnnie, did I 
mt say it, os to be tailing an* playing in the open / 
father murphy. Listen to me now. I am not the 
man to judge his fellow-creatures by their deeds, and I do 
not blame you two for loving one another the way all good 
Christian souls should lore one another to the Judgment 
Day. But rdf me how it is you bare (alien in to the unholy 
slough of deceit, and maybe I’ll not let on at all. Do yon 
not despise one another now } 

Jfn» [gruffly]. We do not. 

father murphy. Then why do you make a sham before 
all Glecgannon to be the biggest haters next God and the 
devil 1 

dan [under bis breath to John], Be wary, John, he has 
made no promise, and he the biggest bibble-babbler in all 
Slengannon. 

/oiiJf [to dan]. Hold your tongue, Dan, the cat is out 
tow. We’ve nothing left but put our trust in God and not 
ufllc him. [Aloud] You see, Father, ’tis nor a good policy, 

. doctor and an undertaker to be hail fellow and well met 
irith one another. 
father murphy. And why not ? 

JOHN. Ah, you’d know that if you were in our calling, 
n the old days Dannie and I were never apart, but there 
ime a bad spell of sickness in the town, an’ they called it an 
t sign the doctor an' the undertaker Co be to thick, an’ put 
about me to be letting folk out of the world for the sake 
' Dan here. 

father murphy. I never heard tell of that before. 

Dan. Ah, ‘tnas before you came to Glengannon, Pm 
d I Bjjde up to hare a mighty fuss an’ split apart, the way 
: might recover our custom. An* that’s twenty years by, 
cj we all thur rime meeting h the J ark, an * visiting one 
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another in the dead of night, and writing to one another in 
sly viritu.gl, an’ mapping at one another on the green with 
loving words. 

dan [beseechingly 1 Ah, Father, you won’t tell, you will 
not tell now l 

father murphy. How do I (.now it isn't the truth they 
were saying, and John here doesn't go killing off his patients 
tike flies upon the window-pane ? 

dan [snivelling]. How do you know, is it > May I drive 
my own coffin if there’* as much as a blessed microbe died 
since October last ! • 

john. An’ may I write my own death-certificate if there’s 
a man, woman, os child had to much as the sneezes since 
November ! 

father murphy. Well, well, that’s true, that’s true. 
dan [«>jaltngly\ Ah, ’us a good man you are. Father, a 
good man, surely, and if I’m taken first it’s a dazzling word 
I’ll put in lor you with the Lord in heaven. Y ou’ll not tell 
now, will you? 

father murphy. 'Tis an unwise thing to be making 
promises, Dan Donagm. 

dan. ’Tu unwise to be making promises any time, surely, 
and I’m the last would ask such a foolish thing of a sage man 
like you. But do you think you'll tell l It would be no 
promise now to be saying you don’t titni you'll tell. 

father murphy. Mind this, Dan, a good man never came 
to harm yet, telling or no telling. 

dan. Til the good sense you are talking, dear Father; 
a good mar, never came to harm yet, surely. But do you 
think me a good man I Say you think me a good man, an’ 
then ID know you’ll not tell. 

father murphy [durrgardtng ism]. Well, I’ll be getting 
along now, bnt maybe I’ll sec you again before the night is 
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dan [tkrtU iiiii d/i/jirui'J. Arrah, 'tu your fault entirely / 

XV» it not the way you were facing that Father Murphy 
came! Why must you be so smitten with your kings *n' 
queens not to leep j better look-out? 

;cjiin [rtugklyy Tli no use whining, I tell you! 
dan. ’Tis lost we are, surely I And why did yon blart 
r«4 
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out the whole tile with a tongue would put shame on a 
jabbering magpie? 
ions. That’ll do now l 
dan. Do, will it ? 

jonw. Whit use would it be to lie at all, and he listening 
to out talk behind our backs ? 

dan. What use would it be not to Ue, and he a gossip 
would daek out tittle-tattle to the Lord Himself 1 

JOHN [Kith entemfiy Piha, ’tis a weak and wobbly kind 
of a man you arc, Dan Donagan ; I’ve known that a long 
time past. • 

oak. Wobbly, is It I If you could keep your tongue 
from wobbling, it’s prosperous men we’d be this hour, and 
not twisting in the grip of ruin. 

John. Keep my tongue from wobbling, is it ? It’s many 
a time I’ve kept my tongue from saying to yon what tny 
mind knew well in’ better in the days gone by. 

dan. What did your mind know, John OTlahttty ; v.bat 
did yonr slippery, scabby little mind know l Can’t you 
•peak out hke a decent man now, and not go crawling up 
hack'Wiys in your talk > 

imiN. Whit did my mind know, ia it f Tit a sly wiy 
you hate with the cards, Dan Donagan, an’ ’tis a bad penny 
you paid me with the first time eter you lost. 

DAW. T*h the same hid penny you paid me with the 
time before, and hare been paying me with these twenty 
yeits. 

JOHN t*'/»Ari«f}yj. Is it * swindler 1 am? 

DaN [a / ml/ rssvi J. Maybe you ue sn* maybe you ate not. 

loti*. Is it « swindler I am? Who is it ii crawling up 
back ways in his talk this moment! 

DAW. *Tw only following yvu 1 »m up the filthy reeling 
plsres. 

Jin*. Is it a swindler I sm! Speak now | 

*<S 
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liMT villager. Give over shamming now. rather Mur- 
phy has told os poor device. *Tis r.o good making laces at 
one another Irom this out. 

joint [fa dan]. Kick, would you f 

second VILLA eta. Come, come, John OTlahcny, you’ve 
made fools oi us for twenty years, but that's done. Get of! 
his chest now. 

John [violently] Swindler am If 

fATiim siviriiv Drag them apart, some of you 

\7h VILLACras it fat air thrm ar.J ftdnl in tx-o opptt- 
tng pranpi, teUing if/n by ibr armi. • 

John [trying f» fret hmttlf] J,ct me go, lit me go I’*e 
not begun on him )ct 

DAN {frying 18 ftrt hmiflfl 111 pa) you out for this. 
sreosiD tiLLACES Tis litih wonjer tiny took us in. 
Fhey’d mall thtlf fortunes play a. ting 
JOHN It's none «f jour hunncu. Jamri Brady, if I’ve a 
mind to smash a man Iai me go, I till ti-u 

i atm I a Mi'iNif ’I hat’ll do now Ml Glrngannon 
knows Damon and I'ytluat no r fiundi than your- 
stlvts. 

DAM Me friend* With that ilieat ' 
rATiira uiarur Cork. mme. I tell sou all Gler.gant on 
knows y nut secret I told il.<m at thi fair 

dan. Ah, 1 knew it wa* to go M*I l it p >»iu left ui ! 
fATIItl M virus lo,l’a .it wa* to v , t 'a! 1 » g, a* >■ u 
*>y. flat I l»»re 1.0 111 will aea. ..I sou 1 had , nil j to 
lnlp ) I'll both 

Dan 1 ’iha, how would it l.tlj , trlli g out < ui *ciret to 
ll.C whole town! 

SUIT tILlACta. There. Han, I'm'tr <o-lemJ tvursrlf 
now. Til do pood ary l.u per you a-i* J v !,*t n.l.rg a rrt 
tr"te to hate quarrtRtd 

ton* l! at wehare quarrt'lcd.J ItUyoo - we'retjua'ri'V 1 
«*? 
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up tint game you'll only turn the folk against you f It 
*a\cd your practice* in the day* gone by, but ’twill only 
ruin them now. If you want the doctoring and the bury- 
ing you must give over shamming. 

John [under bit breath to dan], Tii the only thing for 
us, Dan Donagan. Father Murphy is right. Tii you or 
itarvation ! 

dan [to John] That's the lint true word ever I heard 
you speak, John O'Flahcny You or ttart ation n is ! 

jolts. Y> ell, you it must be, though it’s a speck of mildew 
you arc! * 

PAN. And you it must be, though the hogs themsclvet'd 
leave you for the wash. 

vatu t* uvsnn Come to sense now, and tile one 
another by the )anA—{he joim their hard) } -and Mess one 
another in the great pie. i of luck that has fallen on you. 

John [aloud] God bleu you, Danny. [Audi] Damn 
you ! 

Pan [aitde], Damn you, Johnny. [Aloud] God bleu you. 
rATlita MuaniY. Iliat'a right, that's right. Isn't it the 
pleasing sight to see them united again before us after these 
many year* f 

viast siLLAc.rs It is to. A power of hippmeit to you 
both from this on ! 

srcoNn vii i A<.rs Tst dart mg an’ singing well Have this 
night at the fair, with John an’ Dan together on a throne to 
watch the boy* an’ prla in a fling of joy 
TVIID tILUeti. We will that. An 1 they thall toast one 
another at ray cipcnse in the s.ght of all. 

vatic t* MvavHV. And now, vuu two, walk before am in 
arm, and lead the way bail to the fair, where all Glen* 
pinion is waning to greet you with mighty cheer*. Lice 
up two and two be land them, lor*, and away wt go! 
Quick march t 

*• 117 
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ttrikes up og&w- ar m so eg"* •_ 
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CHARACTERS 
Roi>OLriir, a fort 

MaECU-, * fainter 
DlaniHt«ok, 4 m^ar rrjinrr 

Mimi \ 

Mv»rrri \grnriuo 

fuiun I 


Pafit, |K<5 A troth (irF i room in the /.atm 



~T<*« S-iv Jt U f'i/ it B>hfr u” tap Arthaf 

5yeV»-i, ** *4 B» UJ* »1 epoch. gi»e ul the CTlj> of * 
< nan fry it u tie Bohemia of the Latin Quarter tt 
y it c»»ted at the Romantic epoch . . . the giye« 
asJ BtiMt essL-jchniy < wintry in the world. . . » 
Mafftr wntn of a li!r wi.u h u itrelf * tragic consedy 
in <13*7 d.-ru. a lift wholly in eq^nriott. No 
one » quite iihctt in Bohemia, bccaue sincerity » » 
ftipfttjMe »irtuc.” 

Pucvini’i opera l-t B-ihin* hai, more than tie 
ofi.onal book, hmilunzal the worJJ with Miaiand 
her iomfjniun* of the Bohemian life. la Mis* 
Conway’i play, which u taken from her rolonse 
of Ciitjmt Play, 1 two epi^niei ol Bohemia zre 
telescoped to illustrate the . we of Rodolphe and 
Mimi, and their hfc with its own philosophy, ** * 
laughing kind of Stouisrn,” gay, hapless, irrespon- 
sible, efernaHy youthful. 


‘ French, at 6i. 



MIMI 


The room in the Latin Quarter of mimi and musette, young 
girls who are flower-makers. Window, C., admits to 
mall balcony, bounded by a hand-rail. Table, chans; 
bed, which would probably be exposed to view, but may%e 
unseen behind a r. rtaming. Door L. F treplace R. 
musette Sits at table at work on artificial fi otters. Enter 

MIMI, hatless, with shaul over her shoulders. 

musette [picking up envelope from table], A letter. 
mimi. For me? From Rodolphe? 
musette. Not unless Monsieur Rodolphe has been en- 
nobled. [Gives the letter. 

mimi. Oh, from one of those gentlemen. They write 
fine letters, those aristocu**. They offer to throw the world 
« my adorable feet. 

musette. You knotV the inside of a letter without the 
inconvenience of opening it? 

mimi. This is not my day for opening a letter with » 
decorated envelope. This is only the third day. 

Musette. The third day? 

mimi. TJi^jhird day that Rodolphe has not been near 
i ‘ ' on mantel .] On the sixth day I may 

• Monsieur le Viconue or Monsieur le 

lie rich man who makes me the rich 
‘cor performances of this play should 
French. Ltd., *6 Southampton Si red, 
fat sjth Street, New York. 
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man’s offer. Ob, Musette, Musette, never hU in love with 
a poet. 

musette. I fell in love with a painter. Is there so mock 
to choose between a painter and a poet i Neither is »We 
to make us the rich man’s offer. 

mimi. Who wants that offer? But your painter « 
visible. You see Marcel. But Rodolphe ? Is he out l 
No. The porter assures me each day that he has cot gone 
out. In his room up there [points to (tiling], swearing who 
he sees me that he loves me, and staying in his room so that 
hQdoes not see me. 

musette. It is without doubt an epic which detain* 
him. 

MtMi. I am his epic. 1 1 [Goes to letter, then reflates it} 
No: he can stay six days with lus Muse, but one day longer 
and I Oh.' 

rodoleiie [off C.]. Never was I trained to be a inou n " 
tainecr. 

Mill! (to window], Rodolphe ! Oil, be careful. 

[She looks up as tj he is flunking Jtx* 
toooLTHt [off]. It is necessity, and Mimi is the nameo* 
ray necessity. 

susii [totth relief]. Oh, you are safe. 

flODOLNlt enters by balcony — a young poet, Strang'!/ 
dressed in baggy cheek trousers and, for the rest, <* 
a turban and a bright Turkish cloak of «* to 1 "'*' 
opera absurdity. 

But you 

eocolviic. Behold me f Witness the depth fl *"/ 
humiliation. Realize the desperation which drove 
to you in the garments of an Oriental from an opera. 
musette. I don't realize anything. You invade our i>r>n 
mimi. That is true. You have the conduct ** ** 

the costume ol a Turk. 


MI MI 

aot>oiPHS. But I am without cigarettes. 

mini. Cigarettes ! Was it for that you i 

RODotiiiE [drawing her to window] See 1 On that gilded 
balcony a dandy smokes a Havana. Look up. On the floor 
above an artist wafts a fragrant mist from a pipe with an 
amber mouthpiece. See below, those workmen with their 
cutty-pipes. There is nobody who does not smoke, save I 
and my uncle’s chimneys. 

musette. The chimneys of your uncle ? What— } 
rodouphe. My unde, the man who demands of me, of a 
poet, a manual on chimneys. My uncle, who locks m% in 
my room and takes away the key, and makes assurance 
doubly sure by abstracting my clothes and leaving me in 
these to prevent my going out until 1 have completed his 
eiecrable Guide to Chimneys. My uncle, the maker of 
stoves, who is to give me fifty francs for the work which he 
will sign. My uncle, who leaves me food, but forgets 
tobacco. 

Misti. And for an unde, for the fifty francs of your unde, 
you consented to be locked up from me , and when you 
come at last, is it for my sake? No: it is for tobacco. 
RODOtPHE. Which you do not provide. 

Stun. Your avarice is intolerable. Fifty francs ! 
rodolphe. The landlord requires to be satisfied. 

Elian. Since when did landlords count with you f Since 
when did you forget the att of moving in a hurry ? 
rodolphe. Since you occupied the room below mine, 
snsir. Oh, so it is my fault f Mine ! I turn you into 
money-gtubber, I cause you to forget poetry and to write 
manuals on chimneys. 

musette. It seems to me that monsieur has sacrificed his 
att for you. 

min- But it is not for me : it is for a landlord. He says 
so. lie admits it. 


■35 
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musette. If I were to go out, I think he could mi * [ 
clear to you. 

hodoiphe. I think my actions might speak louJet to 
words. 

mimi. You shall not drive her out. 

Rooolpue. The alternative is that you and I g° * 
[Takes coin from pocket.] Fifty sous. It will not he lt» 1 
and champagne, but— — 

MIUI. Go out? Go out in that disguise? 
kodolfiie. I have sacrificed my art for you. For you 
ul’i also sacrifice my pride. , , 

Misti. And my feelings? I am to lanch, am I. ". I( 
something from the wardrobe of the OJ<?on l I 
you that it is not carnival time, monsieur. If I 
I will lunch with nothing less respectable than a black coat- 
RoooLPiir. A black coat ? I never owned one. 
mimi. It appears then that my lunch will not he with I 00 ' 
■odolfiie. Mimi, don't ask impossibilities. 

Misti. To love, monsieur, nothing is impossible. 
climb down a balcony for a cigarette, for a bagateLe * 
tobacco. For love, you will nor even find a black coat 
[musette maket » 

RODOLpnr. Arc black coats to be found in a Inly tio'’ 1 ' 
mimi. To me it is nothing wrhere you find the t»J < 
Monsieur Ali Rodolphe. 

• ODOLPIIE. So far, I have not even found the 
It seems tome that I have risked my neck for nothing 
I can rill my neck again I can go back by the la l -' f '' 
death, and if I am so fortunate as to arrive / cm tttstne 
my labours of a gi!Jey-»!ave at tie manual on chimneys 

r 

MIMI. No i No! 

MODOtfHt. Bj! what u life to net 

WIKI. You have toll me i» U I who am ail U f- ?'■"'• 


MI Ml 

And you would risk your life ? And why? Because I have 
a caprice to lunch with you in a black coat. Caprice, 
monsieur ; do you deny me my caprice ? Would you for* 
get the faith of the Quarter, renounce the goddess who 
controls our lives i Caprice is queen, goddess, ruler of 
Bohemia — and you, a poet, would be a traitor to caprice ? 

musette. In his need of tobacco he is not quite himself, 
Mimi, 

MtMi. You have soiled him a cigarette ! 
rodolpiie. You have the caprice that I do not smoke it f 
MIMI. No. [ Panes l< to him and lights natch .] I^vill 
assist you to discover a black coat 

[marcel knocks at doer, musette opens. The door 
is left open, showing the stair-landing. 

marcel. May I ? [Se« rodolpiie.] Your absence 

it explained. You have been travelling. You return to us 
in the costume of 

[marcel’s ettfli coat is a short jacket of velvet which 
. once was crimson, and is now a study in stains. 
rodolpiie. Speaking of costumes, Marcel, have you such 
a thing as a black coat l 

marcel. Arc you under the impression that there has 
been a revolution while you’ve been away ? A black coat 1 
1 don’t deny that I’m a man of ambition. At thirty I 
may possess a black coat. I may even wear it occasionally. 
Black coats lie the emblems of success. But at present, my 
dear Rodolphe, my wardrobe is as you see, and you perceive 
the whole of it. Such as it is, I offer you the loan of any 
part of it without reserve. 

rodolpiie [takes marcel’s hand and appeals to mimi]. Can 
t friend da more than offer me his trousers ? 

Mtii i. Only they are not required. 

rodolpiie. She has the caprice to be taken out by me in 
S black coat. 
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mujctte. The demand is too reasonable tob 
rodolphe. Reasonable ! 
musette. Decidedly. To amuse you r ond 
costume of an Arabian night. 
rodolphe. Do I Idee it? 
musette. Do people like poisons ? No. T 
dotes, and the antidote to the robe of Baghf 
of the Rue de Rivoli. 

MIMI. And love should find the wap. 
marcel. Even to the fantastic coats of th 
meQde the Rue de Riroli? 
wish. Even to that, monsieur. 

MARCEL [taking off his mat]. Then never si 
that friendship failed in the hour of need, f 
friend, tale my coat. 

MIMI. But pours is not a blael coat. 
marcel. It is a coat which can be blaclened. 
soot in the chimney of mademoiselle? 

mimi. I am to go out with a chimney-sweep 
Kooolpjie. With a poet in a biact coat, s 
demand, mademoiselle. 

MIMI. It is an insult to the napery of the rest 
KODOLPirt. The napery ? You do not supp 
eat in a restaurant where they have tableclorf 
where it is necessary to apply the curb of re: 
extravagance of luxurious ambition. 

MIMI [showing the letter]. Is it l An enveh 
decoration, monsieur : an illustrious envelope w 
fROOOLPitE snatches : she puts it hehirt 
— an envelope which I have not opened, but 
points to the necessity on your part of providi 
coat which is not blacl with the grime of cbsrcc 
marcel [resuming his coat]. You male a harsh 
mimi. I ask for faith in the poddess of the Qi 


Ml MI 

she sends to me the caprice to see Rodolphe in a black coat, 
she will send to him the means to gratify my caprice. 

marcel. She must be, mademoiselle, a most hardworking 
goddess. 

[0# the landing outstde, as if fujjing up the stairs, 
tier/ appears the black coat. It is worst by one 
blancheron, a stout provincial. 
blancheron [ stopping in doorway ]. Messieurs, mesdames, 
is it much nearer heaven that the painter, Marcel, lives i 
Marcel. Naturally at the top, monsieur, for the purpose 
not of economy, but of the light. But I am Marcel, — 
blancheron [sttU pant mg]. Then permit me to state my 
business. My cousin, jour landlord, has mentioned to me 

yout talent as a portrait painter, and 

musette. A chair, monsieur. Please be seated. 
blancheron. Thank you. [Introducing himself] Blan- 
cheroa of Nantes, sugar-refiner, formerly Mayor of Nantes, 
captain in the National Guard, and author of a pamphlet 
on sugar. 

marcel. Honoured, monsieur. 

blancheron. Being about to visit the sugar plantations 
in the colonics, 1 wish to leave ray family a souvenir — my 
portrait. 

MAactL. To be chosen by the former Mayor of Nantes 
u a great honour 

'Blancheron. Consequently, the price will be low. The 
distinction of your sitter is in itself a reward. 

MIMi. All the sitters of Monsieur Marcel have distinc- 
tion, monsieur. Permit me to present to you your pre- 
decessor in his studio. [ Presents rodolphe.] Monsieur le 
Marquis de Chatillon. 

blancheron [leaps up and bows deeply]. Monsieur. 

[rodolphe bozos lightly. 
[T» marcel] Pardon, monsieur. I made a mistake. It 
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MARCEL, Yes. 

xodolpue. Then I am good-natured enough to offer the 
use of it to Monsieur the Mayor of Nantes. 

biakcheron. Monsieur! From the shoulders of a 
marquis 1 

mjms [luting his toai\. Permit me, monsieur. 

Rodolphe [ offering the robe\ And permit me. 
BLanchiron. Oh ! In the robe of the Academy, warm 
from the shoulders of a marquis ! It is superb. In Nantes 
they will point at your portrait, monsieur, and they will tell 
this tale for ever. ® 

marcel. I am at your service now if you will go up- 
stairs. 

[Ushers him out Exeunt blauciiero.n and marcel. 
Mims [closing door]. Now hate you faith in the goddess ? 
musette. He even left his hat 

rodolphe [faking off the turban], That is just as well. 

[He futs on blancheron’s eoat. 
musette. And a hundred and twenty francs 1 Faith, 

Marcel should treat me well to-mgbt 

MIMS. Yes : that it what Marcel can earn in an afternoon, 
wrhile you 

rodolphe. If I am in a black coat. It i» true that it 
fitt with moderation, hut the cloth is of excellent quality. 

[musette ttts to her f.trxrr-nahing. 
mimi. So excellent that it does not appear to me to go 
with lunch at fifty soul for two 
BODOLTWi. Mimi, a caprice n a celibate. 
mimi. Il what f 

RODOLPHE. You can say what you like about caprice*, but 
they shouldn’t have families. Vou are not, for example, 
going to decline to go out with me now that 1 have procured 
a Usck coat I 

mimi. I thought I procured it. 
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riifuit. No. This one is rich, but lie is not a milord. 

He is an esquire. Perhaps that is why he rises early. 
Dolores retires late, naturally. 

Him. Reasonably. 

nifiiu. And her paroquet screams when she comes 
home. The Englishman desires her to slay the paroquet, 
which disturbs hit sleep. 

Misti. The pig. 

rufuie. 01 course. And when she declines to sacrifice 
a life to the sloth of an Englishman, he fires pistols in his 
room in the morning to disturb her siccp. So she caliche 
police, and his pistols are removed from him, but is he re- 
conciled to her paroquet ? No • he engages Schaunard. 
The law permits him to male mu«ic in his room from morn- 
ing till night. “ But,” says Schaunard, “ the lady will 

not find my music disagreeable. My sonata ” “ Pah,” 

replies the Englishman, “ you will play scales. No, not 
scales — one scale from five in the morning till evening and 
she will go mad." It is not indeed serious ait, but what of 
that 1 The Englishman pays two hundred francs a month 
for a row, and to-day Schaunard has received the first 
month's pay. There ! [She fling s coins on table. 

Hint. It is the wages of heroism. 

aoootrtir. Even as 1 was heroic with a manual on chim- 
ne>s. My feast is for another day, Mims. 

Hi Ml. You said it was for the landlord, 
loooirxc. Bah! To the devil with all landlords I 
Uliti. You mean that ? You mean that when your 
unde pays you will spend it in a night as Schaunard 
docs ! 

sodolhu. I mean it. 

sum [gening tie letter and tearing is]. Then to the devil 
*ith ill letters. 

aobotnit. Mind. [ Taket btr band.] 
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“•w [luting tfr I inert to you that my tooth it 

temh, tnd if h wanti to ache it 

•otmiHit. Oh, it thall, the libertine, but 

And we are tew ill. It it the law. We are nc\er 
pta Sent and we are neter ill. 

•wimt. Somctimci we are hungry. Mimi, and fifty 

*fc burning a hole in my pocket Shall « c 1 

. to-night we dine [Pomti lo rnhng ] I hope 

V , "^7 Y° a hate not grown into a glutton. Lunch 

•■•a dise the aame day ! 

It hat been done • 

«'»;■ Indeed f And Mor.ncur the hla\ or «f Nantctf 
'julJ you hate him come down from Maucl’a ttudio to 
hit mat at large I 

"OnoiHtr. That li a mV we run. hut 1 didn't know that 
" **• troubling you 

“'“I. IVwt it not no ur to you t' it tit it t» • thing* »n 
t).» tituauont 
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THE 

BISHOP'S CANDLESTICKS' 

1km. Vh iiltbn •/ the uwwor'* tottagt. It t> flatly 
but ihbiunttally furnished. Dton R and L. old L. C. 

If mdtu R. C. Firtfhee with heavy manulftece dawn 
R. Qj.lt itlllt tct th cuihitm behind iwt L. C. Table 
i« atndtfe R. C util writing material! on d crucifix 
(wad) F.igbt-day (U<k R of window Kitchen inner 
With eufltard ti loth down L. Oak dining table R, C. 
Chain, I ail, rtc It mur wood iccnr tntbtut. On tke 
ntnielfuct arc iw t cry band tone candUiltcki which 
Ink itrangrlj nl tf flare With liar surrounding!. 

W»H« ill titmui diititrtfd MA»u ttimng unit nuf en 
t l e fire rmoMt laying the tUth, tic 

W'OMt. Mine, ub’i the *>up boiling; j-ctl 
w*>n Not yet, roadiro 

rf \\ t'J it ought to be You hiven’t tended the 
ite thill 

w*m. R_t. rou j-ourwlf mjde the f.rc up. 

miuvi tWt »ni**et roe b«V hie lL»t. It ii rude. 

Vtllt Y*% t".»i»Ti 

ru*-v|. IVa doo‘t let roe lute to rcbcle jttu again. 
*“»n. No, tB»jisi 

Dl .HJwlUflir’oiMtwt, 

VH»M. Ct.Hi) 
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THE 

BISHOP'S CANDLESTICKS' 

Scenz : The kitchen of the bishop's cottage. It it flatly 
but substantially furnished. Doors K. and L. and L. C. 
Window R. C. Fireplace with heavy n.antelptece down 
R. Oak settle with cushions behind door L. C. Table 
in window R. C. with writing materials and crucifix 
(wood). Eight-day clock R of window. Kitchen dresser 
with cupboard to lock down L. Oak dining table R. C. 
Chain, books, etc. Winter wood scene without. On the 
mantelpiece are two very handsome candlesticks which 
look Strangely out of place with their surroundings. 
ltA«lE and FtksaMf discovered, maxiz stirring some soup on 
the fire. Pimoui laying the cloth, etc. 

msoMt. Marie, isn’t the «oup boiling yctf 
UAXir. Not yet, madam. 

msosif. Well it ought to be. You haven't tended the 
fire properly, child. 

marie. But, madam, you yourself made the fire up. 
rmoMi. Don’t answer me back like that. It u rude. 
MAMZ. Yes, madam. 

rcasouf. Then don’t let me have to rebuke you again. 
mame. No, madam. 

' Applicat tool regarding aroa*eur performance! ol thuplay tbould 
bead Jresx-t to Itcssri Samuel rirocb. Ltd . aS Scrathamp'on Street. 
Strand. London, Vt C.a. or aj West 45th Street, New Votk. 
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[Marie about to do so] No, no. Not like that, here let 
me do it, and do you put the salt-cellars on the table — the 

marie. The silver ones, madam} 

msoMf. Yes, the silver ones. Are you deaf as well as 
stupid } 

marie. They are sold, madam. 

person! Sold ! [JFith horror] Sold ! Are you mad } 
Who sold them } Why were they sold ? 

marie. Monseigneur the Bishop told me this afternoon 
while you were out to take them to Monsieur Gervais \0.o 
has often admired them, and sell them for as much as I 
could. 

person! But you had no right to do so without asking 

marie. But, madam, Monseigneur the Bishop told me 
[loith use/]. 

person! Monseigneur the Bishop is a — ahem ! But, 
but what can he have wanted with the money f 
marie. Pardon, madam, but I think it was for Mire 
Gringoire. 

PtRSOMf. Mere Gringoire indeed! Mire Gringoire! 
What, the old witch who lives at the top of the hill, and 
who siys she is bedridden because she is too laay to do any 
work ? And what did Mire Gringoire want with the 
money, pray } 

marie. Madam, it was for the rent. The bailiff would 
not wait any longer and threatened to turn her out to-day 
if it were not paid, so she sent little Jean to monseigneur 
to ask for help and 

person f. Oh man Dieu ! It is hopeless, hopeless. We 
shall have nothing left. His estate is sold, his savings have 
gone. His furniture, everything. Were it not for my little 
dot we should starve, and now my beautiful — beautiful 









[Marie about to do «] No, no. Not like that, here let 
me do it, and do you put the salt-cellars on the table — the 
silver ones. 

marie. The silver ones, madam ? 

PeksomI. Yes, the silver ones. Are you dea£ as well as 
stupid ! 

marie. They are sold, madam. 

PERSOMg. Sold ! [IFith horror ] Sold ! Are you mad £ 
Who sold them ? Why were they sold ? 

marie. Monseigneur the Bishop told me this afternoon 
while you were out to take them to Monsieur Gervais \fto 
has often admired them, and sell them for as much as I 

persom£. But you had no right to do so without asking 

MARIE. But, madam. Monseigneur the Bishop told me 
[w»‘li one]. 

PERSOMg. Monseigneur the Bishop is a — ahem 1 But, 
but what can he have wanted with the money l 

marie. Pardon, madam, but I think it was for Mere 
Gringoire. 

PERSOMg. Mire Gringoire indeed ! Mere Gringoire ! 
What, the old witch who lives at the top of the hill, and 
who says she is bedridden because she is too lazy to do any 
work i And what did Mire Gringoire want with the 
money, pray f 

marie. Madam, it was for the rent. The bailiff would 
not wait any longer and threatened to turn her out to-day 
if it were not paid, so she sent little Jean to monseigneur 
to ask for help and 

PERSOMg. Oh mon Dieu ! It is hopeless, hopeless. Wc 
shall have nothing left. His estate is sold, his savings have 
gone. His furniture, everything. Were it not for my little 
dot we should starve, and now my beautiful — beautiful 
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en crying. *}” . 

bishop. We \ now, your mother home! 

n*M* -!*c«e your mother u «lrep. 

BISHOP. An, 1 become. »««• , on „ Utile one. 

know how cold There 1 * u [£rif m 


THE BISHOP’S CANDLESTICKS 
sit down and take your soup, it has been waiting ever so 
long. And if it is spoilt it serves you right. 

Btsnor. It smells delicious. 

fersomI . I’m sure Marie’s mother is not so ill that 
you need have stayed out on such a night as this. I 
believe those people pretend to be ill just to have the 
Bishop call on them. They have no thought of the 
Bishop 1 

bishop. It is kind of them to want to sec me 
Verso m£. Well for my part 1 believe that charity begins 
at home. 

bishop. And so you make me this delicious soup. You 
are very good to me, sister. 

persow£. Good to you, yes I should think so. I should 
like to know where you would be without me to look after 
you. The dupe of every idle scamp or lying old woman in 
the parish. 

bishop. If people lie to me they are poorer, not I. 
rttsoiif, But it is ridiculous, )ou will soon have nothing 
left. You give away everything, everything ! ! ! 

bishop. My dear, there is so much suffering in the world, 
and I can do so little [itgAi], so very little. 

PIRSOMt. Suffering, yes, but you never think of the suffer- 
ing you cause to those who love you best, the suffering you 
cause to me. 

bishop [riling]. You, sister dear ? Have I hurt youf 
Ah, 1 remember you had been crying. Was it my fault f 
1 didn’t mean to hurt you. I am sorry 
PERSOMf. Sorry. Yes. Sorry won’t mend it. Humph! 
Oh, do go on eating your soup before it gets cold. 

bishop. Very well, dear. [Si//.] But tell me 

ptssosti. You arc like a child, 1 can’t trust you out of 
my sight. No sooner is my back turned than jou get that 
little mini Marie to sell the silver salt-cellars. 
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Htnnr Ah, yr*. the , ilt-ccllart. It « a pity. You, m 
•ttr proud of tliiif 

rtt'mti. Pro-:.! of them, why chef hire been in out 
I tmJjr hr r**u. 

Htmr. Yr«, it «♦ 1 pity, they were beautiful, but sr.Il, 
<itw, one can cit lilt fiat of chin* jait a» well. 

Vmmtf. Yu, of neit niT the floor, I luppwe. Oh, it’s 
coming to chit And a« foe that nU wretch ,\«re Gnn- 
P>itr, ( won Jet the hi f the ndicin to ler.J bete 151m. 
The {lit time ( i*w her ! ;«e her »uih * tailing to that it 
oujit to hire hid Mime effect. 

•tutor. Yet J I otf.-rcJ to uke her in here for a dir or 
two, but the teemed t» think it might dittreu you. 
rmotif. Dutrest roc ! ! ! 

•nii or. And the bailiff. who u * very just mm, would 
not wilt longer for the rent, to — to — you tee f had to 

r*r >»• 

rmoui. ?'*» had to pay it. [GtiUtft »/ come djtfatf. 
tailor. Yet, md Jttti tee I hid r.o money so { bid to 
diipote cl the wlt-irU-m. f» waj tottunatc I had them, 
ivatn’1 it? [Smtbxf] But I'm sorry l have grieved you. 

rrisosrf. Oh, go on ! g» on ! you are incorrigible. 
You’ll rcll your candlesticks nevr. 
minor [trt/A rtal icxcrr* J. No, no, otter, not my candle- 

«ick». , , 

rtxsoaf. Oh 3 Why notf They would pay somebody* 
rent, I suppose. 

anno?. Ah, you arc good, utter, to think of that, oat, 
but I don’t want to sell them. You see, dear, my mother 
rave them to me on — on her deathbed just after you were 
born, and— and she asked roe to keep them in remembrance 
Of her, so I would like to keep them, but perhaps tt a » ua 
to let such store by them f 

MRSOMf. Brother, brother, you will break my hast 

*S1 
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(toitft tears in ter There! don’t say anything 

more. Kiss me and give me your blessing. I’m going to 
bed. {7 hey kiss. 

[bishop making stgn of the Cross and murmuring 
blessing. 

[persOME locks cupboard door and turns to go. 
persomL Don’t sit up too long and tire your eyes. 
bishop. No, dear! Good night! [f£Rsom£ exits R. 
bishop [romrj to table and opens a book , then looks up at the 
candlesticks]. They would pay somebody’s rent. It was 
Und of her to think of that. % 

[lie stirs the fire, trims the lamp , arranges some books 
and papers, stts down, is restless, shivers slightly, 
clock outside strikes ttcelre, and he settles to read. 
Music during this. Enter the convict stealthily, 
he has a long knife and seizes the bishop from 
behind. 

convict. If you call out you ate a dead man 1 
bishop. But, my friend, as you see, 1 am reading. Why 
should 1 call out? Can I help you in any way? 

convict [hoanely] I want food. I’m starving. I haven’t 
eaten anything for three days. Give me food quickly, 
quickly, curse you. 

bishop [eagerly]. But cettainly, my son, you shall have 
food. 1 will ask my sister for the keys of the cupboard. 

[RsVsssg. 

CONVICT. Sit down! I! [The bishop sits, smiling.] None 
of that, my friend! I’m too old a bird to be caught with 
chaff. You would ask your sister for the keys, would 
you? A likely story! You would rouse the house too. 
Oil Ha V ha! A good joke truly. Come, where is the 
food. I want no keys. I have a wolf inside me tearing 
at my entrails, tearing me ; quick, tell me where the 
food jj. 

‘$S 
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•fmip I wish P enoni wnqU not lock the cop- 

b«4f J. [.Ii’wij Come, my friend, you have nothin? to 
hit, Mjr niter and I ate *f>me here, 
owtin How «i«i I know ihjt t 
•tutor, ttfcy I have joit toMyuu. 

(convict Inks ting at tit »nrfOf. 
Convict. Humph? III rnk tt (*trt( or, ftt** to Jaar R.) 
fiat mind ! I1ay me ft lie and as sure as there are devils 
tn hell HI drive my knife through jour heart. I iurc 
nothin? to tote. 

(Jt nor. You have »>.»ur *>ul to lot, my ton, it is of more 
value than ray heart (.// daar R tolling) Pcnomc ! 
Pcraoml J 

[lit convict itovJj k/ktiui km tettb ku ini/t ready. 
rriwuf [uniin]. Yu, brother 

visitor. Here is a fxxir traveller who is hungry. Ifjoa 
arc not undressed will you come and open the cupboard 
and I will give him tome tupper. 

rratosii (tciriiuj. tt hat, at this time of night? A pretty 
business truly. Are wc to hate no sleep now, but to bear 
the beck and call of every ne’er-do-well who happens to 

pass? 

suitor. But, rerjome, the traveller is huDgry. 
riMOiti. Oh, very well, I am coming, [rusovf «W 
R. Sf/J Ik/ knje in tke convict’s 6ond.] [FrigrUned) 
Brother, svhat is he doing with thit knife? 

visitor. The knife, oh, 'sell, you sec, dear, perhaps he 
may have thought that I— I had rail ours. {Lougki gn'dy. 

rtusowf. Brother, I am frightened. He glares at us like 
a wild beast [arid/ to tint). . , 

convict. Hurry, I tell you. Give me food or f u Stic* 
my knife in you both and help myself. 

sisiiOT. Give me the keys, Person**, [si< gift/ ‘ btn ,9 
bin) and now, dear, you may go to bed, 
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[msoMf. going. The convict springs in front of her. 
convict. Stop l Neither of you leave this room till 1 do. 

[Sie looks at the bishop, 
bishop. Persomk, will you favour this gentleman with 
your company at supper? He evidently desires it. 
msoMf. Very well, brother. 

[Sip sits down at table staring at the two . 
bishop. Here is some cold pie and a bottle of wine and 
some bread. 

convict. Put theta on the table, and stand below it so 
that I can sec you. * 

[bishop does so and opens drawer in table, taking out 
knife and fork, looking at the knife in convict’s 
band. 

convict. My knife is sharp. [He runs his finger along the 
edge and looks at them meaningly.] And as for forks [taking 
it tip] faugh! steel. [He throws it away.] We don’t use 
forks in prison. 

mscmi. Prison 1 

convict [ratting off an enormous slier, which be tears with 
bit fingers like an animal, then starts]. What was that? [He 
looks at the dsor.'J Why the devil do you leave the window 
unshuttered and the door unbarred so that anyone can come 
in [iix rung lim]? 

Bttnov. That is why they are left open. 

convict. Well, they are shut now ! 

bishop [rigii]. For the first time in thirty years. 

[convict rats voraciously end throws a bone on the 

floor. 

rrasoMt. Oh, my nice clean floor! 

[amor yicls up the hone end pu is it on plate. 
convict. You're not afraid of thieves? 
bishop. I am sony for them. 

coNvtcr. Sorry for them. HaJ ha! hal [Drinks from 

*57 
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convict, It’s so long ago 1 forgot, but I had a little 
cottage, there were vine* growing on it [dreamily], they 
looked pretty with the freeing tun on them and, and 
there was a woman — she was [rft*t«>£ iard}— she must 
have been my wife — yes. [Suddenly end very rapidly] \ es, 

I remember! she was ill, we had no food, I could get no 
work, it tvas a bad year, and my wife, my Jeanette, was ill, 
dying, [/iflure] so I stole to buy her food. [Long pause. ‘The 
bishop gently pats his band.] They caught me. 1 pleaded 
to them, I told them why I stole, but they laughed at me, 
and I was sentenced to ten years in the prison hulks, [pfote] 
ten years in heU. The night l was sentenced the gaoler 
told me— told me Jeanette was dead. [SoAr, tcitbfury] Ah, 
damn them, damn them. God curse them all. 

[He sinks on the table sobbing. 
bishop. Now tell me about the prison-ship, about hell. 
convict. Tell you about it! Look here, 1 was a man 
once. I’m a beast now, and they made me what I am. 
They chained me up ULe a wild animal, they lashed me like 
a hound. I fed on filth, I was covered with vermin, I 
slept on boards and 1 complained. Then they lashed me 
again. For ten years, ten years. Oh God l They took 
away my name, they took away my soul, and they gave me 
a devil in its place. But one day they were careless, one 
day they forgot to chain up their wild beast, and he escaped. 
He was fiee. That was six weeks ago. I was free, free to 

bishop. To starve? 

convict. Yes, to starve. They feed you in hell, but 
when you escape from it you starve. They were hunting 
tae everywhere and I had no passport, no name. So I stole 
again, I stole these rags, I stole my food daily, I slept in the 
woods, in barns, anywhere. I dare not ask for work, I dare 
not go into a town to beg, so I stole, and they have made 
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me nhat | am, they Jure made me a thief, 
them all. 

[Emgtiet the little and threat it inti t 
R., tmashing it. 

bishop. My son, you hare suffered ranch, b: 
hope for all. 

convict. Hope! Hope! Ha! ha! ha! [£a> 
Bishop. You hare walled far. you are tired. Lit 
sleep on the couch there, and I will get you some 
convict. And it anyone comes? 

(tutor. No one will come, but if they do, ar 
my friend? 

convict. Your friend [guzzled]) 

bishop. They nill not molest the Bishop’s friei 

convict. The Bishop’s friend. 

fSrra<r£in« his head, utterly 
bishop. I will get the coverings. 

CONVICT [looks after him, scratches Its head]. The 
friend 1 [lie goes to fire to rearm himself and m 
candlesticks. He looks round to tee t f he is alone, ■ 
then dozen, teeighing them.] Silver, by God, an 
What a prize ! 

[He bears the bjsiiop coming, and in bis ho 
one candlestick on the table. 

[Enter the 

bishop [sees tchat ts going on, but goes to the fettle a} 
coverings J. Ah, you are admiring my candlesticks, 
proud of them. They were a gift from my mot 
little too handsome for this poor cottage perhaps, t 
have to remind roe of hex. Your bed is ready. V 
lie down now? 

convict. Yes, yes. I’ll lie down now. [ Puzzled 
here, why the devil are you— li— kind to roe. [Sbs?> 
<- do you want? Eh? 
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bishop. I want you to have a good sleep, my friend. 
convict. I believe you want to convert me ; save my 
soul, don’t you call it I Well it’s no good, see l I don’t 
want any damned religion, and as for the Church, bah ! I 
hate the Church. 

bishop. That is a pity, my son, as the Church does not 
hate you. 

convict. You are going to try to convert me. Oh, ha ! 
ha ! that’s a good idea. Ha 1 ha ! ha ! No, no, Mon- 
seigneur the Bishop. I don’t want any of your Faith, 
Hope, and Charity, see? So anything )ou do for %ic 
you’re doing to the devil, understand [defiantly]! 

bishop. One must do a great deal for the devil, in order 
to do a little for God. 

convict [angrily]. I don’t want any damned religion, I 
tell you. 

bishop. Won't you lie down now, it is late ? 

convict [grumbling] Well all right, but I won’t be 

preached at, I— I [On couch] You’re sure no one will 

come? 

bishop. I don’t think they will, but if they do — you 
yourself have locked the door. 

convict. Humph 1 1 wonder if it’s safe. [He gets to 
the door and tries it, then turns and sees the bishop holding the 
covering, annoyed.] Here ! you go to bed. I’ll cover my- 
self. [T be BiSHOr hesitates .] Go on, I tell you. 

bishop. Good night, my son. [£xfr L. 

[convict waits till he ts off, then tries the bishop's door. 
convict. No lock of course. Curse it. [Looks round and 
sees the candlesticks again.] Humph ! I’ll have another 
look at them. [He takes them up and toys with them .] 
Worth hundreds I’ll warrant. If I had these turned into 
money they’d start me fair. Humph! The old boy’s 
fond of them too, said his mother gave him them. His 
's 161 
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mother, yes. They didn’t think of my mother when the/ 
sent me to hell. He was hind to me too — but what's a 
bishop for except to be kind to you i Here, cheer up, my 
hearty, you’re getting soft. God ! wouldn't my cbiis- 
mates laugh to lee 15729 hesitating about collaring the 
plunder because he felt good. Good ! Ha ! hi 1 Oh my 
God 1 Good ! I fa 1 ha ! 15729 getting jofr. That's a 
good one, Ha 1 ha.' No, I’ll take ins candlesticks andg", 
if I stay here he’ll preach at me in the morning and 111 get 
soft. Damn him and his preaching too. Here goes! 

^ [/// ui/J tb/ uitJJ/iiuh, thru ib/m in hi (Ut, aif 

eauiwoly/uu t. C. Jj ht de/j 10 tht Jitrihmi. 

Misoaif [tcilhul] Who's there I H ho's there, I lay f 
Am I to get no sleep to-night t Who’s there, I uyl 
[Enl/r K. Miioul.] I'm sure I heard the door ahuj. 
(iwijiig reunJ] So one hire f (A n/th a 1 th ursiior’* 
dear L. Ss/J it/ unJl/uuki Kav/ ^oo/ ] 'Hie candlestick*, 
the candlesticks. They are gone. Uroihrr, brother, corn* 
out. Firr, murder, thuni ! [Knur iimor, l- 

Visitor. What is it, dear, what is it/ What » the 
milter / 

rtasowf. ffe has gone The man with (he hungry «/C* 
has gone, and he has taken your 1 andlestuks. 

minor. Not my candlesticks, siaur, surely nut those. 

[//, Mi an.1 iifhi J Ah that ■< hard, eery hard, /, I 

Ife might have left me thine. They were alt 1 had. 

[./{moil i'/jln d/ve. 
rtssoui Well, hut go and inform the police. lie fin I 
hire gone far They -nil soon tafclc hi/n, and yoo’U 
get the candlesticks tack agu n. You don't Jitcrw them, 
though, ieaticg them about with * P«a.i hka thal in the 
blew. , 

tiiHar You are right, P/tuiirJ, U was my fra.t. I 
led Lst as to teeptaryan. 
if; 
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persomL Oh, nonsense ! Led him into temptation in- 
deed ! The man is a thief, a common scoundrelly thief. I 
knew it the moment I saw him. Go and inform the police 
or I will. [Going, but be stops her. 

bishop. And have him sent back to prison [very softly], 
tent back to hell ! No, Persomi It is a just punishment 
for me 5 I set too great store by them. It was a sin. My 
punishment is just, but oh God, it is hard, it is very hard. 

[He buries bis bead in bis hands. 
piasostf. No, brother, you are wrong. If you won’t tell 
the police I will. I will not stand by and see you robh>l. 
I know you are my brother and my bishop and the best 
man in all France, but you are a fool, I tell you, a child, 
and I will not have your goodness abused. I shall go and 
inform the police [gain#]. 

bishop. Stop, PersomL The candlesticks were mine, 
they ate bu now. It is better so. He has more need of 
them than I. My mother would have wished it so had she 
been here. 

ptasoMl. But [Great knocking without. 

mctANT [reitfeiir]. Monseigneur, monseigneur, we have 
something for you, may wc enter l 
bishop. Enter, my son. 

[Enter snotANT and three ctunuun with convict 
boun.1. 7 be incuNT carries the candlesticks. 
miouf. Ah so they have caught you, villain, have 
they! 

sta giant. Yes, madam, we found this scoundrel slinking 
along the toad, and as he wouldn’t give any account of 
himself we arrested him on suspicion. Holy Virgin, isn’t 
he strong and didn’t he itrugglel While we were aecuring 
him these candlesticks fell out of his pocketi. [rissovf 
uizei then, goes to Ulle, and brushes t l m talk her apron 
lovingly.] f remembered the candlesticks of Monseigneur 
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the Bishop, so we brought him here that yon might identify 
them and then well loci him np. 

[The bishop and the convict have been looking at 
each other. The convict with dogged defiance. , 
BISHOP. But, but I don’t understand, this gentleman u 
ray very good friend. . , 

sergeant. Your J riettd, monseignenr ! 1 Holy \irgm. 

Well!!! . , . 

bishop. Yes, my friend, he did me the honour o p 
with me to-night end I-I h.ve given him the ctndtet.cb. 

CtRCEANT [i incredulously ]. You gave him, him your candle- 
sticks? Holy Virgin! . , , 

bishop [severely]. Remember, my son, that she is holy. 
sergeant [saluting]. Pardon, monseigneur, 
nltlioe. And now I thin! yon m.y let your 
serceant. But he won’t show me his papers, he wo 
tell me who he is. ... 

bishop. I have told you he is my friend. 
sergeant. Yes, that’s all very well, but ;,, n00 *h. 

bishop. He is your Bishop’s friend, surely that is en a 
SERGEANT. Well, but 

BISHOP^! ^7 <y ( j / sergeant and the bishop loot at each 

imuirr'l-i Humph! [T. Hi «»] ItxK 'f' 

pritoner. [JifT*- J Right ..ton. t»™. 1“ 

V [Exit serceant and gendarme*. A to f P 

you had given me the candlesticks, given me the . 7 

G ^mui frJ.lmg her f“ “ «" 

itictn.tntrt.il]. Oh.youicouodrel.ytm F‘“ ^ ^ 

you come here eud me led .nd »‘™'i etg” .A 
tbiere; stesl from your benefactor. Oh, yo 
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bishop. PersomA, you ate overwr6ufcht. -Go -to you/ 

fexsom/. What, and leave yon wit1t\him to be cheated 
again, perhaps murdered. No, Itavill nah- s 

bishop [with flight severity). Perhmffieave us.TttisH it. 

[SA/ looks hard at him, then TOhi^toxirrds'-hcr door. 
persom/. Well, if I must go at least I’irT3t»*hir»4andle» 
sticks with me. 

bishop [more severely]. Persom/, place the candlesticks on 
that table and leave us. 

FEBSOKlf. [defiantly]. I will not ! 9 

BISHOP [ loudly and with great seventy]. 1, your bishop, 
command it. 

[peksom£ does so with great reluctance and exits R. 
convict [shamefacedly]. Monseigneur, I’m glad I didn’t 
get away with them, curse me, I am. I’m glad. 

bishop. Now won’t you sleep here? See, your bed is 
ready. 

convict. No! [Looking at the candlesticks] No! no! 

I daren’t, I daren’t — besides I must go on, I must get to 
Paris, it is big, and I — I can be lost there, they won’t find 
me there and \ must ttavei at night, do you understand! 
bishop. I see— you must travel by night. 
convict. I — I— didn’t believe there was any good in the 
world — one doesn’t when one has been in hell, but some- 
how I — 1 — know you’re good and, and it’s a queer thing to 
ask but — but could you, would you bless me before I go — 

I — I think it would help me. I 

[Hangs his head very shamefacedly. 
[bishop makes sign of the Cross and murmurs blessing. 
CONVICT [ tries to speak, but a sob almost chokes Aim]. Good 
night. [He hurries towards the door. 

bishop. Stay, my ton, you have forgotten your property 
[giving him the candlesticks] 
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convict. You mean me— you want me to tale them/ 
bishop. Please, they may help you. [Tit convict utt> 
lit tanJltslitii in absolute amaztmtnt.] Ami, my son, there 
is a path through the woods at the back of this cott«^< 
which leads to Paris, it is a very lonely pith, and l have 
noticed that my goal friends the gendarmes do not life 
lonely paths at night. It is curious. 

convict. Ah, thanks, thanks, monseigneur. I— I— “ 
[fit jobs.] Ah 1 I'm a fool, a chdJ to rry, hut somehow 
you have made me feel that -that it is just as If somethin* 
hXJ come into me — as if I were a man again and not a wiM 
beast. 

[Tit door at ta,i m oj'tn, an, I lit convict M llmlinf 
in ft. 

bishop [fulling in ian.t m in lioul/tr]. Always femnn 
ber, my son, that ihti poor body n the Temple ol lh« 
Living God. 

Convict (uitf /real art]. The Temple of the l 
God. Ill remember [frill- (-• 

[Tit BISHOP ihui lit J-ir a%l git! jultl/y 1 0 
frit Jitu in l*t *i nJoui R , hr “nil on hi bW, 
anJ boffft in itaJ in fray ft 
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SAVOURY 
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The scene represents a kitchen. 
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BETWEEN THE SOUP AND 
THE SAVOURY' 

The ice«e it a tbeerful, bright kitchen, and the time the 
beginning of dinner — upstairs. "% 

F.MiLV, a meek, pathetic little kitebenmaid, it at the range; 
COO*, a hand tome, buxom woman, is washing parsley. 

toox, Bid 1 put any uU in the soup, Heavily l 

•MILT. Yui, CooV. 

coo*, Saw me do it, did you! 

IUU.Y. Yui, Cook. 

coo*. She turns back thii morning when I thought I’d 
got rid of her and sci, u Cook,” she ser, “ your master teiil 
me you don’t know the uie of •alt.” Those were her rery 
words. 

tMtt.Y. And what did you »ay l 

coo*. Oh, l never loses my temper, however much I’m 
’cctored, in 1 just answered quiet like but firm: “Well, 
mum.** I set, “ it'i a good thing he knows something which 
I don’t.” You should ’are seen ’er look, 
t wtt.tr ■ Ixvt* t 

too*. Oh, I don't heliere in flying out at people. Not 
that I'd let myself be put upon neither. My mother that 
lives in Putney f-rouyhi me op most cartful ia that respect. 
* A pf !k »i tens te* ltd In* tsu t cut perfoetn a nets ol I Lit play should 
mwt to llesm Sameel Fmuh. U4 , J“> Sow bamjWon sirtvt, 
Mesn<t,L<w.1iW.t\ C*.« tj West b Street, New \<*k 
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u M^rie,” she sez, " you remember who you arc and otk 
wiU do the same. That’s the way.” 
easily. I should Hire to tec anyone down you. 
cook. Neither wouldn’t I . I'm just the same with 
Pollard. “Arthur,” I scz, “if you wants to spend 
afternoon with me on Sunday »ve go to Kew or nowhet 
Just like that — quite pleasant. 

Emily. And 'c 'as ter gof 

cook. Should think so ! Not that we’re bin yet, but 
all the same principle fans, a mart , frttty girl trtii a l 
maCtrr awl rather a undent vane, enter/, tarrying * 
with loup-platef], to juit you ’old to that, Emily, and J 
make yourself cheap with no young man. 

ada. Don’t you waste time ajrtsing far what M 
Marie. Can you see Emily with a young mm? 
much 1 

cook. Soup all right/ 
ada. Not enough salt. 
cook. ’O o says sol 

ada. * She ' diJ. Open like. Muter tastes if, 
down his spoon, and raws hi* eyebrows, so — ’ the ’ fl 
up and says quiet like, “ l lore mentioned it. « 
rays, “ Not with much effect.” 

COOK. Ho, fnJecd 1 Was slut all! 

ADA. Ye). I lUppriSe he didn't like to use laopew- 
front of Mist Angela’s fiatsg^e 

IMILT [umtdly]. O* t, Mr Fortes looking. m»»I 
ADA [hating ter up and drum i<ern}nllt\ Sam then 
op wifh those plates ! (iuilt dan i* J R«*« t» **'*'* 
when there'* company l 31 

iMfir. Ada's a fcit short with me someiimea, 
cook. tVell, tt'a cone of your hutir.nt asking afl 
gentry. Whai’i it 10 you how Mr Forte* i*f A 
pertatoes ready/ fCMiiV frier item tetth 

iyo 
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emily. Just on. I only asked after Mr Forbes bekos he’s 
going ter marry Miss Angela. 

coos [consulting a cookery book]. You put enough salt in 
the soup next time, and don’t be filling your head with 
romances. 

Emily. I only 

coos. There, that’s enough. Where’s Rose gone to- 
night? . 

Emily. Mr Fuller is a-taking of her ter the Exhibition, 
coos. Has the asked ‘ her ’ for late? 

EMILY. Naow. • 

coos. Lor’l Took the key, ’as she? 

EMILY. Naow. 

coos. There now, that beats me. You’ll have ter sit up, 
and mind you’re quiet opening the door. That lower 'inge 
still squeaks. She said ter me only Saturday, “ ‘ No one out 
after ten ’ is my rule, as you know. Cook, and please remind 
the others*’ — which 1 never did. However, it’s a poor 
heart that never rejoice*. Pick up that spoon. You’ll be 
wanting it in a minute, and then it will be minus. 

[smily picks up the spoon. 
EMILY. I wish I had somebody ter walk out with. 

coos. You walk out with them pertatoes if they’re done. 
[Enter ada, with a tray: she looks m a hand-glass 

and puts her cap straight, emily is no to dishing 
up the potatoes. 

ada. lively lot in there, I must say. Master looks like 
old Nick. 

coot. Per’aps he's made a fool of himself on the Stock 
Exchange, as per usual. 

wax. Oh, 1 d essay. He generally works it oS on the 
family. 

emily. Ain't Miss Angela in her usual, Miss Makepeace! 
ADA [({wring irr}. Mr Forbes, he’s hardly ipoke, and it’s 
« 7 * 
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®7 belie/ there’* something up between him and SI-*» 
Ar^eJa, for he hasn’t pressed her foot under the table cnee, 
nor eaten her bread, which is his custom, and more than 
that, si-hen master iva* arguing nit h ‘ her * orrr tie 
electric light bill 1 heard Miss Angela lay quite plain, “If 
you don’t believe me there’* no more to be »aid J ” Just 
like that. 

KMtLT. How beautiful I 

Ada [sb at fly J. What ate you a-hinging round listening 
for? Be ofil 

f [rsiiLY tarns axiiy, gits finch a »•/ exits t* lift- 

COOK. And what slid Mr Forbes say f 
ADA. Couldn't quite catch the beginning, as waste* 
bellowi to, but it was something like—" If jou'J cared h'f 
them it couldn't have happened.” 

cook. ‘Them’f That's queer! ff it had been 'me, 1 I'd 
have understood. (7b/ b/ll from tht n*fi. 

ada. nVU, they ’are gobbled and no mistake. You d-d 
lay no nt/M [a mils rt/t'm 

coot. Ye*. Onl j rout fowls. Emil/ 

IMIIT. Yes, mum, they’re on rhi lilt. 
ada. Pity you’re lush an image to look at I’d l-* e * 
little extra help upstairs. Come along with that httai 
faucet [lUItT bnn^i n ] Hurry up! [Ditu/tn * ,r J 
nfiti tie um» J There, you’ve dropped itf 
IUIIT. I didn't f 

ADA. Don’t argue f.uity if’* fallen on the laHr- 
Spoon it up What the ey- don’t tee the heart i! >n’l grsev* 
cret, (Jkt b/U rt»ft J'JIA J Oh, k ~ep if up! ft k/ /><«• 
i si i lt. You ir.o* I J.dn’i drop ir, Cook. b-He d.J It 
'emlf. ( 

coot En.ly, you ferget yourself I Pat them <!•■■■'• 
Bader the lap and lio-’t let me hear r« cor.it R*e, 


BETWEEN THE SOUP AND THE SAVOURY 

Emily. I’m sorry, Cook. 

[Of takes tbi soup-plates away to the sink. 
cook [breaking eggs and beating them in bo«I\. Well, so 
long is you sees you’re wrong. A-critikizing of Miss 
Makepeace, indeed ! 

zmily. I know it were taking a liberty, Cook. I forget 
myself. 

cook. I should think so. 

Emily. It comes over me sometimes just like a sort oi 
spasm, ter think I’m the same as others. 

cook. Don’t you encourage them fancies, Emily. They’re 
morbid, that’s what they are. 
smily. What’s morbid, Cook? 

cook [aiding milk and anger]. Morbid 1 Why, you ought 

to know that. It’s like You ought ter be ashamed 

of yourself fer asking. Where’s the vanilla ? 

emily. ’Ere it is I [Takes it from table, and gives it to 
cook]. I can’t ’elp thinking sometimes when I’m a-washing 
up what it ’ud be like ter be a young lady wot had a young 
man ter walk out with. 

cook. Well, you wou’t never hive one, Emily. You 
haven’t the looks — not unless it was a blind man or a widower 
with children wot needed managing. You needn’t look a ( 
me so hot. I’m only telling you for your good. 

[Pours souffli from the bowl into a dish, and puts it 
into the oven. 

emily. Perhaps as I can’t ’avc no young man you might 
learn me ter be a real cook some day. 

cook. Not I. You’re too ’eavy-’anded. No, there’s 
tome people meant ter be kitchenmaids, and you're one of 
’em. [ada enters with the fish-plates . 

ada. Master’s in a stew, I can tell you. Says the bread 
sauce tastes of paraffin. Give us that chair. 

[emily gets a chair and ada sits down. 

m 
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cook. Lor* ! There isj! a drop of paraffin on the table 
now you mention it. 

ada. * She * ashed me why there was paraffin in the 
bread sauce, under her breath, when I war parsing the 
greens. Just ter shame her I spoke out load — like this— 
“I couldn’t sap, mum.” That finished her. 
cook. She never gets the better of you. 
ada. Should ’ope not. Miss Angela and Mr Forbes ate 
going on like anything. 
cook. Making up to each other f 
JG>a. Not them. I ahould sap it’s about broken off by 
now. 

EMILY [cueping down to ada, in an agitated voice]. Oh, 
naouw. Miss Makepeace. My heart bleeds ter ’ear it. It 
can't be true. 

ada. Halloa, what’s all this f Well, pou ’are got some 
sauce l Upon my word ! 

cook. Don't mind 'er, Ada. Her head’s turned reading 
novelettes. She’s all on love and marriage, and wishes she 
’ad a young man. 

ada. A young man? Her/ Oh, don't, Cook, you’ll be 
the death of me. [She finishes her sentence between thrill 
[aught.] Emily with a young man ! Oh, l shall split 
myself! 

cook. I told her she was morbid. [Aha laugh eg. 

ada. I should sap sot [SdU laughing] Look at fieri 
Whit sort of young man will you have, Emily f Oh, dear! 
There’s the grocer’s boy — he isn’t more than half wanting. 
Would he do? Or Buggins that war in the motor leeident 
—he’s still got some face left — you'd suit him nicely 1 [fy 
now she and cook are quite hysterical. The bell ring'- 
7 her* U a sudden stlence.] Now, they can’t hare got throuj!> 
that, not if they ate with both hands. 

cook. It’s only for vegetables, I cipect. 
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BETWEEN THE SOUP AND THE SAVOURY 

[ada snorts, takes up her tray and goes out. 
[cook brings ingredients and begins making the 
savoury. 

coon. Not but what they ’ands the vegetables them- 
selves when Rose is out, don’t they? 

[There is a pause, emily is too much hurt to answer. 
cook. Now then, Emily, what’s the matter with you ) 
You’re never sulking over what’s bin said, are you? Well, 
you are a caution, and no mistake! Taking offence just 
belos we were having a bit of fun! Me and Ada can’t^Ip 
your looks. 

emily. It ain’t that. Cook. 
cook. Well, what is it, then? 
emily. You won’t believe me if I tell yer. 
cook. You think I’m a itgulat Roman! Out with it! 
I’ll believe yer if I can. 

emily. Well, Cook, I 'ave got a young man, so there! 
cook. Oh, go on. You’re romancing. 
emily. I’m not, neither I’ve got a real young man. 
He’s not Buggins, nor ’c ain’t the grocer’s boy. He’s a 
regular idol. 

cook. ‘Ere, Emily, i! you think I’m going ter swallow 
your capers you’re extremely mistook- You do your work 
and don’t tell me none of your embroideries. 

EMILY. But, Cook 

COOK. That’s enough t [a da returns. 

ada. Marie ! 
cook. Well l 

ada. I’ll ask you ter give a guess as to Master’s latest. 
cook [bored]. Oh, lor’l Found a bit of grit in the 


cook. Chickens taste of paper) 
ada. No. 
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BETWEEN THE SOUP AND THE SAVOURY 
coo*. Saturday! Why, yon ’aren’t ’ad Saturday out 
since I've bin ’ere ! 

Emily [ie/itatingj. Naow, but I — I used ter meet ’im at 
the comer when you sent me out ter post the letten. 
coo*. Mean ter say he hung about on the chance of that ! 

Why 

ada. Hnsh, Marie ! Go on, Emily. 

emily [rtaJing]. “ I think abart you all day long, when 

I ought tet be doing tny work ” 

Coo*. He’ll get the sack, see if he don’t. 
emily. “ And all the while old Grub thinks I’m answei%g 
letten I’m drawing your dear little face on the blotting- 
paper ” 

ada. Dear— little— face 1 Yours! 

emily. “ I wasn’t much of a feller before I knew you, 
dearest of ill, but jou’rc made me ashamed of myself, and 
I mean to do all I can to be more worthy of you and your 
love.” 

ada. Well, I never. 

emily. ”1 think per’aps a good woman never really 
understands 'ow much her ex— exis— tence means ter the 
min ’oo loves her. It reminds ’im of all the things 'e Vard 
and siw when ’e was a little feller, and the world was 
so wonderful— flow en and lunsctl, and the sound of ’is 
mother’* voice teaching ’>m \t prayers. 'E didn't think 
abart it all at the time, but when )cars 'ave gorn by V 
begins to remember and ter know that ’« wai 'sppy then. 
And this ’app'mesa you bnng back to me, my darling, be- 
cause I love you and because you arc so far better than I 
shall ever l«. Always, always yours, ’Amid." 

[Thrft If a hug fantt. 7hrj art all rathrr nlJnrJ, 
EMiLv it aJnarl trying. Sfr rtjiatn tbt Uttrt in 
thr yael/f. 

ada. She hasn't tnxJe tint up. 
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BETWEEN THE SOUP AND THE SAVOURY 
we’ve got that choice little bit c£ savoury to-night. And 
I’ve made an extra lot, so’s there’ll be enough for every one. 
Now tell us more about your young man, Emily. What 
made you used to pretend you ’adn’t got one! 
emily [awkwardly^ I dunno, Cook. 
cook. Oh, come, you must ’ave some reason. 
emily. Well, you see, it’s all been ’ushed up bekoa ’is 
father objects ter the match. 

cook. Does he, now f Well, I call that 2 shame. I 
don’t say you’re a beauty, Emily, but looks ain’t every- 
thing. SVhat does he do fer a living — ' Arold, 1 mean!* 
emily [hesitating]. Oh, he’s in the carpentering. 

COOK. Oh l Then why is he writing all day long, as he 
tiid in the letter ! 

emily [embarrassed]. He — he ’as ter take measures and 
keep them in a book. 

cook. Funny. I never ’card tell of any such thing. 
There's the lift. 

[emily fetches the dish of feeds from the lift outside. 
cook inspects the carcases disparagingly. 
cook. They’ve made those fowls look pretty miserable. 

I wonder if ‘ she ’ ’d miss that wing if Put ’em in 

the larder. [emily does so. 

coox. You might tell us a bit more while we’re waiting. 
emily. Morel 

cook. Yes. Seems ter me it ’ud be soothing after seeing 
those ctiickens. Now, as ’c ever given you anythink l 
emily. Yum, Cook. lie giv me a locket and a ana- 
gram. 

coox. Anagram! What’s a anagram! 
emily. It’s poetry. 
cook. Do you know it ! 

emily. Yuss, I think so 

coo*. Go on l Let’* ’ear it. 
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BETWEEN THE SOUP AND THE SAVOURY 
cook. Oh, indeed f [emily shows interest. 

ada. Yes. Seems she’s lost something he sent her and 
it's caused such a to-do. 

cook. What is it that’s lost? 

ada. Something by the name of an anagram, [emily in 
agitation draft a knife on a plate ] He said a bit of it — 
something about my first and my second : sounded like his 

cook [ ttartledj . My first and my second ! 
ada. Yes. I don’t wonder you’re surprised. From all 
I could heat it was some sort of a riddle, and they waAto 
have found it out together. My first is coloured like a nose 
— or some such contrivance. Come on with the savoury. 
Wc shall never be finished. 

cook. Did he say anything about some locket he’d sent 
her ? 

ada. Yes — how did you know? 
cook. Something told me. 

[Tht tell rings. She putt the savoury on ada’s t ray. 
aoa. Oh, they're a hungry lot, they are ! They won’t 
be a minute polishing this off. I shall stop up for the fruit. 
Bye-bye, I am looking forward to this savoury. 

[The bell goes again. She makes a face at ceiling and 
exits, closing the door behind ter with her foot. 
cook. Well, Emily, per’aps you’ll be so good as to explain 
yourselfl 

emily. Explain myself? 

cook. That’s what I said. You’re not going to tell me 
there’s two joung men a-sending of two lockets and two 
anagrammirs to both of you? 
emily. No, Cook. 

cook. No, Cook. 1 should think not ! You — you 'aven’t 
bin carryin’ on with Mr Forbes, ’ave you ? 

EMILY. No, Cook. 
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BETWEEN THE SOUP AND THE SAVOURY 
’er do the rooms. I put away Miss Angela’s stocking, 
and there the packet was, and I saw just a little bit, and 
I pulled one out, and after that I used ter borrer them 

cook . It’s no better than stealing. Of course there's 
times you can’t ’elp seeing a bit of a letter, and no ’arm either 
if it’s left about. But taking them away — no. And then 
showing them to ns as your own! Well, Emily! 

[She turns away disgusted. 

emily . It was a bit of pride. 
cook . Pride? * 

emily . Yuss. I know you ain’t meant it, Cook, but it’s 
cut me cruel to 'avc you and Ada always a-making fun of me. 
You don’t know how us ugly ones feels over a little thing 
like that. Mother was the same— she’d give me a push and 
say, “Go away, you little moral, you won’t never get * 
husband!” It used ter ’urt me awful. 

[Burying her head in her bands, the sits, tabbing. 
cook. You’re a queer customer, Emily, but I don’t 
believe there’s much ’arm in yon. You’re touched, that’s 
all it is, a bit touched 

emily [gratefully]. Oh, Cook! 

coo*. CM course, if I was to do my duty, 1 should report 
this to * her.’ But there, I don’t hold with telling tales. 
Servants must ’ang together, or what's ter become of 
England ! Besides that, I see that per’aps things ’ave bin 
a bit ’ard for you, Emily, what with your face an’ all. 
emily . Oh, Cook! 

[emily tries, overwhelmed by cool’s lindners. 
coot. There, don’t ’owl. You’d btttei put those letters 
back in the drawer. Not under the stockings — she’ll ’ave 
looked there. Come ter think of it, she'll have turned out 
the ’ole place if there’s bin a rumpus. Better put them 
be’ind the drawer, see l 
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EMILY, Yes, Coot, 

cook. And don’t you ever touch ’em again, Emil/. 
EMILY. NO, Coot. 

cook. I shan't tiy nothing to Ada about the* affair. 
Ada’* so ’igh-minded, she might not see it the same mf 
I do. 

emily. Thant you very kindly. 
cook. Wait a bit, though. ’0\v are we going to eifiiin 
about ’Aroldf Why he don’t write no more nor come tef 
see yet nor anything I [emily ihak/i ter t/jJ.) Strike lie r 
at <hce, that would. Ada’s so sharp. 

Esiily. So she is. I suppose I couldn’t say as 'our l\l 
broken it oflf 

coox. WdJ, ’ardly. You’ve got to think nf somethin; 
likely. 

IWLY. Can I say Vs broken it off? 
coax. 01 court* you can. Thar’JI sound iju/te nJtfil. 
He’s thought it orcr and broken it off, and mind you ait 
according. 

EMILY. I don’t like ter think of 'im doingsueh a thinff 
cook. Now, Emily, when there’s no such rerwn a* 
'Arnfdf I've no patience with youl Now don t foil f” 
filling your 'ead up any more wiib romances and idols seJ 
all them fancy dnhri. Roses and snowses *nd noses are ad 
very well for such as can afford them ; you can't, louv't 
your duty and keep your sauiepans clean, [tilth inner*' 
J/neniimt] and per’aps, ’■<» knows, I night rake you otef S' 
se* my mother at Pmnryf 

emily [yraiz/sZ/y]. Oh, Cook! # 

cook. b«j it ain’t turned out so lidly aliet all. *■■■ 
Here’s Ada! [7* t*i* it* siraa/ra* it* >««' * > iM 

[fsur aoa, tilling tilth liUputu* St* (■ m *‘ 
ftuhty <* the tub'*. 
coot. Why, \Ja, vUi’s i‘.e Biimil 
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BETWEEN THE SOUP AND THE SAVOURY 
ada [holding up the empty dish], Here’s the savoury! 
’Aven’t left so much of it as a crumb of toast! Greedy, 
guzzling pigs, I call ’em! 

[Si# hangs the dish down, cook and emily are over- 
whelmed by the gluttony of their employers. 

CU1TAIN 
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MASTER WAYFARER* 

Scene ! The parlour of “ The Pigeon Pie.” 

A cosy room, oak-panelled, wttb heavy beams running athwart 
the ceiling. Hams and bacon hang by books from the 
rafters. There is a big open fireplace and mglcnSok. 
The floor u sanded. Upon a rack behind the bar are 
bottles, quaintly shaped, and shining pewter mugs. Three 
Steps beside the bar lead to an inner room. There is 
another door, which gives on to the highroad. 

When the curtain rises ( see p. 7 <f vocal score) the room ii in 
Complete darkness save for the light cast by the fire, and 
for the moonbeams which come intermittently through the 
small latticed window. The wind whistles in the chim- 
ney. }t is a bleak winter night. 

The maid enters by the steps from the inner room, bearing a 
lighted taper. She ts in holiday mood, and sings a snatch 
from some old love-song with a haunting melody. ( The 
first verse of No 8 in the vocal score .) She is the daughter 
of the house, and the deity presiding over the bar-parlour. 
A well-favoured lass, trim and neat, she is. Romance, so 
she believes , has come to her at last, and it has called forth 
a coquetry hitherto dormant in her. She is all primitive 
woman to-night, excited, expectant, restless. She lights 
1 Application* regarding amateur performances of this play should 
t>e addressed to MessrsSamoel French. Ltd , 26 Southampton St reel, 
Strand, London, W.C.a, or 25 West 45th Street. New York. 

The music for " Master Wayfarer,” by Howard Carr, U published 
by Messrs Samuel French. Ltd. (4s). 
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ONE-ACT PLAYS OF TO-DAY 
the candles above the mantel, and upon the table, then 
goes to tie window and gazes cut into the night- < 
luctantly she draws the curtains, and, passing behind U* 
bar, busies herself with bottles and mugs. . The late •] 
the outer door is lifted {song ceases), and with a gla trj 
she runs to meet the incomer. The man steps across . 
threshold, and the joy in her face changes 
disappointment. The man is a stalwart •' 1 
farmer, gruff of speech, and bluff of manner, lie near: 
a heavy riding-coat, with cape, and a three cornere , 
t it set upon bis unbewigged head. He closes the ear, 
stamps the snow from off his riding-boots. 

maid. You! 

MAN. Ay, it’, me. Belike you was «pec«mg KmtWf 
more to jour taste. . . .j 

maid [pertly ]. Ask no questions, Master **"“?• *£ 
you’ll be told no lies. . v . n[, 

man. So it’, to be Master Beamish now, u I 
laughs in bitter derision as he removes bis cloak an / 

„f„ „ Mr UrU. rb. irrr.] a. ,r »"• "" 
Ph UA b |» [Jrmrrly} I h°J* 1 ‘ m ,n rK ,ul 

man. Plurbe, you know I’ve not come here *° r d /'" ~ 
though the Lord know, you’ve done your I best to dm 
to it! f//z Stosses to C., below tH ■*’ 

maid. I would I haJ succeeded. Trade's very ' 1 

to-mght^ ^ ^jjj be bri.k enough when Jafk-a 

C °m"d r flaming into anger at once). U’ho mean yoitjf 
Jack -nJfrAjl [She face, him across the table 



MASTER WAYFARER 

MAN [in ponderous imitation oj her previous retort to Aim], 
Ask no questions, Phcebe, and you’ll be told no lies. 
maid. Oh! ... I hate you! 

man. And I hate Jack-a-dandy l [lie turns aside. 

maid. Coward! 

man [turning again to face fcerj. I’m not that, Phccbc. 
si aid. You are! Were he here now, would you then 
call him Jack-a-dandy? Not you! ’Twould be, “ I 
ptlthee, Master Smeaton.” ** By your leave. Master 

Smeaton.” ’Twould be 

man. Twould not ! — and well you know it. [He Qoes 
over to her. Pleadingly] What’s come to you, Phtrbe? 
You was glad enough to be my lass afore this peacock came 
—'with his frills, and his laces, and his woman’s ways. II 
he was a better man nor me I wouldn’t take it so badly, 
but 

[phcese interrupts him tenth a burst of contemptuous 
laughter. 

maid. You as good a man as he! La! Tis too (unny! 
. . . For what cause have you ever risked your precious skin? 
man [darkly]. Maybe I will risk it in a good cause soon. 
maid [with fine contempt]. Ay, this year, neat year, some- 
time, never ! But Master Smeaton ! 

man. WcUl 

maid. He has risked everything, lost everything — for his 
king! 

MAN. His king? 

si aid. Ay, his king and mine — King James. 
mak. A traitor, th? 

Maid. A hero! 

man, ’Tis a pretty story! 

si aid. And a true one. I had it from his own lips. [The 
man laughs scornfully.'] That is how it comes that he is 
here in. hiding. 
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MASTER WAYFARER 

“ What-a-pily — IFbat-a-pity — Vfhat-a-pity ! ” 
The u am starts and listens. The cry is repeated, 
and is followed by a rapping upon the outer door. 
The man rises, crosses to the door, and opens it. 
On the threshold stands a quaint figure — a way- 
farer, a travelling showman. His stock-in-trade 
is carries in a pack suspended from his shoulders. 
His clothes have at some distant time been rich and 
costly. Now they are patched and warn, sad relics 
of themselves. A ragged cloak covers his shoulders. 
His brown lie-wig tails for the urgent attentions’/ 
a perruquier. He boas low to the man with an 
extravagant affectation of courtesy. 
wayfarer. Good *ir, I thank you. If yonder creaking 
sign lie not this is a house to which even the sorriest way- 
farer is welcome. 

man. Tis an inn, if that’s what you mean, and a famous 
one — “ Tht Pigeon Pie ” on the York toad. 

wayfarer [stepping across the threshold] Truly a sign to 
make the mouth water. But, egad, 'twould have a like 
efiect on me were it named '* The Cold Bee! and Onion ” 
or “The Sheep’s Head.” I’faith, “The Bread and Cheese” 
would be by no means amiss. There is much merit in a 
succulent sign, sir. 

»IAN [airrnr/y], Ay, I’ve no doubt. 
wayfarer. Fortunate fellow! For myself I have much 
doubt of everything, save that to-morrow will be much as 
yesterday, and the day after as the day before, that joy lives 
short and misery long — and that 1 am like to starve to death 
an you close not that door. 

[Tie man, whose attention has been riveted upon the 
roadway, up and down which he has gazed in the 
hope of observing the approach of bis rival, doses 
the door reluctantly. 
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MASTER WAYFARER 


Ah, here it be. 

{I It pean the spirit into tree giant! , and having aided 
lie necessary modicum of sugar end sliced lemon, bath 
ej telieb lie It Its hand, he bears item daten to tie 
mnnil, vho fills them tilth sealer from the kettle. 
WAYfAMi. You, lir, I talc it, arc mine host of this 
delectable citabliihmcnt f 

vs»*. Not »o, M alter Showman. 1 terre ai penance for 
bating ipolen mp mind too free. 

w*rr**t». Egad, ’til a penance I could find it in mp 
bean to wry yon. . . . ldrinl to pour better acquaintance, 
Matter Penitent. 

[7Fr »t*n tas seated himself upon the brnth again, and, 
absorbed in gloomy tloughl, pays leant heed to Fit 
companion's thanertngt There tomes a pause. 
[Tie KkTimt lays a hand upon its itoulder. 
Go'*itir,pou trie pout ofictice too much to bean. . . .You 
are not licll 
M*». Of bodp, no. 
warrant. Of mind { 
wan. Of be art l 

warrant. Oho! You hate been trotted in lore, elif 
. . . Tut-tut-lut-tul-ter ! [lie utters F*n< fi try ] \llul- 
a piip—Whaj-a-pitp— l/7«r a pitp! 

[The mak shales hi land frtm hi shcoUer m- 
f alien tly, and novel assay to the amt hair hie so 
the fi replace. 

rtau. I an in no mood for jertirg! 

Wamili. | do not jert, nr Ti» r.o jelling matter Of 
mp nn eiptrieece can I lap »« much, and more Ect 
where't the «enin lie wide «mIJ oiti that'* worth tl.t 
lttalirg t.f a atOUt heart f (Car for none— So. jJ You 
ate rvure. Matter |)*lc*tnan. 1 »ra an old can pa peer 
{llersrg, 
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Youth is a fable, and love an illusion 
(I’ve sounded the depths of them both in my time)! 
And I’m come to this pleasant and happy conclusion— 
That fifty's the age when ajnan’s in his prime I 
At twenty he thinks he knowi all things worth knowing. 
At thirty he doesn’t — his pride’s had a fill. 

At forty in modesty yearly he’s growing. 

At fifty he knows he knows nothing at all I 

So it’s good to be fifty. 

Full-ripened and mellow. 

O A happy-go-lucky, light-hearted old fellow I 

Who’s done with love’s folly. 

Content to be jolly. 

Away melancholy ! I’m fifty and wiscl 
Sing heigho, my hearty I — I’m fifty. 

Time was when our sweethearts and better halves ruled Uf I 
(Young love made me trusting, and WinJ as a bat) 

But now when they're ch-irming— ’tis they who have schooled us 
We know that they’re wanting a new summer hat. 

Tale love in the abstract, and wile from these slumbers! 

Who loves but one lassie just tides for a fall. 

The UJ.es— God bless them ' There’s safety in numbers. 
Love one, and love hliy /'ir room for them ill I 

So its good to be fifty, 
hi!) rifrr.eihn<l mettow. 

A happy-go-lucky, lighi-I.earted r>JJ fellow! 
Who’s done Wiih love’s folly. 

Con rent to be jolly 

A <*sy nietarc.Vdy f I'm fifty an./ f 
£*ng heivho, my hearty!— I’m fifty. 

[ / s.ffetr”* 

Oh. when wc were yoyo. or and sa I ler an I thinner, 

W* »»oe« by the !./ht c ( the moon and the stars f 
Bat at fi'ly »« swear b/ a jolly fo»»! d n net, 

W;tb hot punch to f.’h/w, <Uy pipes an i segars. 



MASTER WAYFARER 

For love Jj t tttjjU, end sweet in the distance 5 
*Ti« food for the young — I was young once myself— 

But comfort «nd ease are the filet Je r/tuunce. 

When love'* little folhes are laid on the shelf. 

So it** good to be fifty. 

Full-ripened and mellow 
A happy-go-lucky, light-hearted old fellow! 

Who’s done with laic's folly. 

Content to be jolly. 

Away melancholy 1 — I’m fifty and wise 1 
Sing heigho, my heart) ' — I'm bfty ^ 

(/// Jrept, laupkinp, into tie emebatr 4/err tie 
fee plate. 

m*». Tls plain you're neter suflercd at the hands of a 
Woman, Master Showman. 

wAYraara. Ii ijf . . lla 1 [Hr U*th bt tterlv **J 
ftiei.] Tv.es little hands, *»> white asid delicate, thsv thrust 
me into hell l [lltttnoC 

Maw (frry hnre"iftrtjll\] I ask vonr par. Inn, nr— 1 

(/// n/ei **1 ntrtt trjjrJi tie namttl. 

WAmm. Dost think that l was always as you see nr 
ne>w!— alwayi a punch and Judt msnf 

Man. At to that, sir, I ,annot sav 

tSArriff*. Rut I can! When I wit your age I was an 
actor. No merr strolling miinmi r. hut the pees of (samel 
and of Sheridan — names to lonjurc with! 

m»*. Conjurer* were tl«s 1 

{/// reltmi It lie title I e'.et t l r ftrpltee 

WAtratta. God («tlidl 11.ee ate she cscatct acton of 
Our Apr l Safely you lure heard of Dj.iJ Garrick* 

MA». No, 1 Ctn't or that i hair 

t» units. And such is f.~wl No truttrr [U, sear, 
lime'ftn bevel, C ] I waul. ~e wsl 1 Ma 1 ssved - 
»n hundred fuir.cst and n»» 1 »*' r «s»ed. n i I l«rl 
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MASTER WAYFARER 

For love ii i icnfif, and tweet in the distance : 

Tii fool for the young — I was young once mpelf— 

But comfort and ease ire the fiber Je rimunee. 

When lavc'i little follies ire laid on the shelf. 

So it't good to be fifty. 

Full-ripened *nd mellow 
A hirpy-go-lurty, light-hearted old fcCowl 
Who'* done with loit'i folly. 

Content to be jolly. 

Away melancholy' — I’m fifty and wise! 

Sing fceigho, my hearty '—I'm fifty. 

a 

[lie draft, laughing, i mo the arm hair abet* lb t 

f reriftt . 

MAtt. Til plain yeiu'te ncter luflircd at the hand* of a 
worn in, Matter Showman. 

WAV* Alt*. It ill ... 11a* [Hr Itngh filtrtfy and 
fi'fS.] Tm o little hard', so white and dilu ate, they thrust 
me Into hell I (7/e rent, C. 

maw [tery nneemfattally] I ask poor pardon, «rr — 1 

[/// nifi and me-e> tnrjrdi if* fi«rr«HI 
WAT ram. Dost thirk that I was always as you *ee nr 
now I— always a Bunch and jud* man f 
** Aw. At V> that, tit, 1 i annot sav 

warrain. Rut I tanl When I was your *!^ 1 "at an 
actor. So mere (trolling mumm< r, but ihc peer «.f Garnet 
indof FVuridin — narnet tu smijutr with! 
maw. Conjurer* were th.vf 

(H/ return i If t*-e eh air Ir'.rv »»e f reflate 
WAvraar*. God fori id I Tber are the jricitnr aif'nof 
•>ut ljr| SuttlT ywa hast t.eatd of llmJ fisindt 
MO. No. 1 can't ssr that I have 

watt Air*. And such I. fame! N • fairer [/// sear. 
hmrlfen W,C) I was.*. i- B mil lla ! f r.-et .seed - 
•ti l.u’idrrsl guinea* and mo»e 1 wa» r.arncd. it .1 1 l.*»rd 






MASTER WAYFARER 

coined money — of dainty manners and elaborate dress — 
passes for a person of position — grey eyes — full colour — a 
triangular scar upon his forehead concealed}* 

H’m ! How accounts he for his presdfic^ialfchif'jK 
spot? / ' ^ <V‘ S *_'* 

man {mil jftte scorn]. Tchl fie fes wofTaflVhe women’s 
foolish hearts by giving out that-iic^T a fugitive from Cul- 
loden, one of Prince Charlie’s nobVjneil!; iOh, he tells 
wondrous tales of Falkirk and of^rcv^n^Tnil^AIou-shall 
hear for yourself, and judge accorchjjg^ity— |Tj %; 
wATFAtia. When? J O ^-** 

mah. Now — to-night. 
wAttAaE*. Does he come here! 
mah. Ay, any minntc now. Damn his black heart I 

[He rites and moves L. C. 
WAYVAar*. Egad, then we shall sec some sport! I’m for 
you, Master Dalesman. Count me on your side. 

[lie bolds out bis band. The man grasps tt warmly. 
man. I thank you. ... Ah! 

[Ttf exclamation jj n-oted by the sound of tie v aid’s 
roirt tmmsig the torn; t bat she was singing wben 
ihe curtain rose. The wayfaaea stands rigid, a 
Strange look upon btf fact. 

WAYFAtn, Who singsj 

man. My lass. [/// sighs deeply and adds as It moves over 
to lie fire."] My law that was. 

Ways aus. Tu in uncommon air. 
man. Ay, and like to be. She’s always singing it, and 
msny’, the time she’s told me how ’twas a fancy of her 
father, who died when she was but a little ’un. 

Warrants ft* intense excitement — almost shouting). What 
uy you 1 llste you * picture of her — this lass of yours 1 
man. Ay — but what’s made thee so excited. Master 
Showman j 
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watfa»i». Give it to me! Let me ice it! [As tie i 
fumbles tttib a that n ahont its tuck] Oh, male haste! 

man. Tis r.o new pietnrc, bur ’rwas the on! p one the 
to give me. Twas painted svhen »he was bot a todc 
mite. Yet 'in hie her. 

(/// opens a locket a n.1 passes it It tie watts 
tries/ fate gear) radiant at sight of it. I- 
oblivious t>J tie presence ej the man, trie ft 
bint with eyes tnJe with vender. 

Wattaji*. Phtrbe ! Little Phrrbe ! 

O [fie fre/s/s tie portrait to Hi 

MAN. Phtrbe! How knew pou her name was Phcet 
SVAYTA*£* [suddenly recalled to earth — hesitates, and 

on to tie bencb\ I Oh, ask me no questions now. 

Master Dalesman, I beg of you! 

man. But [Hss sine brain begins to revoke.] 

Now I do bethink me ! 

ivaymm* [with energy]. Bethink pou of nothing bn 
best we map entrap the rogue who would rob pou o 
happiness. Master Dalesman, pour true-love shill 
stored to pour arms tins night [cue for music— No. 4 
am fit for nothing save to be that I am— a Punch-ani 
man. . . . Sh ! 

[He lays a finger on its lips as tie latch of tl 
door lifts and tie door itself opens to ad. 
villain. A good-looking fellow is 60, tlt\ 
dressed. He affects a powdered wig, and 
patch, and grasps bis sword so that bis 61 * 
falls m graceful folds. He enters tie rot 
confidence, and hardly has be closed tied o< 
the maid re-enters front the inner room 
Obviously she has been listening for tie 
bis coming, and as elaborate as bis fleet) 
is the curtsy with whieb she greets bint. 



MASTER WAYFARER 
[The wayfarer (0. S. L.) keeps his eyes fixed on her. 
There is a great yearning m them. As the play 
proceeds so he gazes long and earnestly upon her 
whenever he can do so unperceived by her. The 
man observes this and pudges accordingly. 

villain [lifting her hand to bis lips]. Sweet mistress, I ask 
your pardon that I am late for our tryst. This weather, and 
the King’s business— — 

maid. That hid excused you had you not come at all. 
But I am glad that you have come — as also, methinks, is 
there some one who is not. ® 

[Moves down from door to C. above table. 

[SAe looks with contempt at the man. He springs to 
his feet with angry exclamatton, eager to give the 
lie to her insinuation. The wayfarer, however , 
intervenes. 

wayfarer. Nay, lady, not so. Yon gentleman and I are 
grown weary of our own company. If my lord will but 
condescend to join us 

[A bow and a wave of hts band serve for completion of 
his sentence. 

villain [well pleased and laughingly]. My lord, eh I How 
comes it, sir, that you arc able to discern my rankf 

Wayfarer. Good breeding, sir, is even as murder — it will 
out! 

villain. Happily answered. ’Twill afford me pleasure, 
sir, if you will drink with me. [He swaggers down to the table, 
and divests himself of his cloak.] Ah, Master Beamish, good 

man \tullenlf\. Good even. [He rftr in the armchair 
below the firel\ 

villain. You will join us? 

[TAe man ij about to refuse when he catches the way- 
farer’s eye. The latter signals to him to accept 
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,n» |«toH 1 1>“" 1 r>“- 
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MASTER WAYFARER 

Master Beamish, yon are fortunate in yont interpreter. 
He has a rate grasp of the Yorkshire idiom l 

[The maid replaces the kettle on the Boh. 

man. Twill serve for them as likes not the taste o’ plain 
speech. 

villain. It would seem, sir, that you are trying to pick 
a quarrel with me. 

WAmm. Nay, nay! You are too hasty, my lord. 
What man of spirit can stomach plain food or a plain wench! 
None! Then, why, by that tame token, should he have a 
taste for plain speech! t» 

maid. I know not about a plain wench. But plain food 
is healthy, and so is plain speech. 

man. Well spoken, Thabo! That’s the spirit o’ the 
dales. 

Maid. I did not address you. Master Beamish. Plain 
speech, methinks, were little suited to your stomach. 

man [teith determination]. Master Smeaton, I have drunk 
with you. I would discharge the debt. Wilt dnnk with 
tne! 

villain [ihriigging hit shoulders]. Since )ou put it so 
prettily, sir 

man [to WAYrAatiJ. Art o’ the same mind! 

tvATFASta [hesitating]. I thank you. Master Beamish, 
but 

maid. An you continue your journeying to night, sir, 
you will need something to keep out the cold. Tis a 
bitter winter. 

WAYrAsta [looting regretfully i*r» its empty glass]. Ay, 
verity, ’us true that one swallow docs not male a 
Summer. 

[/!/ holds out his laniard to her. The u tin Sates it 
frith the m other tankards up to the bar, tr here 
she refills them. 
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MASTER WAYFARER 

maid offers to him. She moves down L. C. and 
gives the one remaining to the man. 

man. Give us first a taste of your acting, Master 
Showman. 

villain [insolently incredulous]. Canst act? 

[He swaggers to C above the table. 

WATFA*E*. It has been said of me at Drury Lane that I 
can. 

maid {wilt excitement]. Then do, l prithee, sir! I have 
never seen an actor. 

{Si/ kneels on the chair R. oj she table, facing ftm. 

VILLAIN [wifi lazy contempt]. Nor arc you like to now 
—unless so be that Garrick has turned Punch-and-Judy 
man. 

wayfakek. Stranger things than that have happened, sir 
I have seen a common rogue actor enough to pass muster 
** a lord! Now you shall see, if not Gar nek turned Punch- 
and-Judy man, at least a Punch-and-Judy man turned 
Garnck. [Cue for musu—So. 5. 

[The maid crosses to the chair L. of the table, the 
VILLAIN to the chair above the fireplace. The 
WATfAitl sings, addressing himself so the villain. 

Pot one nimble little shilling 
On 1 word from you I'm willing 
To enact a drama thrilling. 

Or the lightest light burlesque. 

I’m a player nye and mellow. 

Quite 1 manysided fellow — 
from 1 smothering Othello 
To a mountebank grotesque. 

Without bounce or puff or frilling. 

From Macbeth intent on killing, 

Or your Shylocl set on spiling 

Christian blood, to red-nosrj clown 
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Let me state the simple fact, sir. 

There's no part I teilh't set, sir, 

If you’d c hinge the nimble i hilling 
Toe nimbler half* crown. 

If ss Romeo you’d “ shoo ” me. 

Or as Benedict you’d " boo " me, 

(As a Hamlet dirt and gloomy, 

I am equally at home) 

Or a noble-heiitcd hero. 

Or a fat and foolish Pierrot, 
q Or an evil-minded Kero, 

Fiddling to a burning Home- 
Ail these parts I would cruet, sir. 

As in town to houses pelf J, sit. 

With the greatest ililf and tact, sir, 

For one golden guinea down. 

villain. Well, a guinea agreed to l Now then, for A **' 
of your quality. 

warnitt. Tit all impromptu, my lord i imytorof 
drama, an it please youl 

[7ht WATMHI JttlttM t* m * 


Curuin rises) Act one) We discover. 

In a tweet lountry lane, 

A young J./ve-st/uVen swain, ,h U 

(No desire to eJTenJ— 

Any name would suSice— 

Tis Mipromf u, ci <f friend. 

And your name aoundf so cice) . . < 

J >.n Beamish, a young yeoman hwef I 
if -.neat John, stolid, >u:J | 

Ttea a sweet Lttle me J- ( ft iff V 

With *» many r»re dimylea a» t ** * !> 

Ifamti/ Le meets ter. 



MASTER WAYFARER 

Tendetly greets her. 

Ardently, eagerly, softly entreats her. 

But she — naughty puss !— straightaway from him trips. 
With sweet roguish eyes, and a smile on her lips : 

[He tinge. 

Tra, la, la, la ! No, 1 fear you won’t do, 

For I love a young lordling much better than you. 

Tra, la, la, lai Good day! 

[He dances a few steps with the maid, who finishes in 
chair R. of table , and then proceeds. 

Curtain rises ! Act two ! We discover 
In the same country lane 

A young turkey-cock vain — * 

[To the VILLAIN. 

With ruffle and sword, 

# And a cock-a-hoop air, 

(You'll ercuse me, my lord, 
f But of fine clothes beware !) 

No man for a country maid’a lover! 

Then the same little iadef . . . 

[T « the MAID — holding her tenderly. 
Nay, a sweet little maid, 

But with much too much faith in his word. I’m afraid I 
Broadly he meets her. 

Laughingly green her, 

Daintily, lazily, lightly entreats her. 

But the — prudent maid 1 — straightaway from bun trips. 
With a finh in her eyes, and no smile on her bp ' 

[Hr lings. 

Fie, tra, U, La I You are no lordling Hue, 

Ofsrurious coinage, my lord — LorJ knows who' 

Tra, la, la, la, la 1 Good-bye I 


[Straightway he breaks into a dance, and, as before, 
beckons the maid to te hi partner. She joint him 
tcilh a Tail, fiery now and at am in steps f alter 
as hit thoughts stray fnm the dance to the girl who 
facts him. She ibserzet riu and tallies hint 
merrily • “ lire ore. Mailer Showman T !'c» 
» SO? 
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MASTER WAYFARER 

villain [taking the coin from the maid]. The devil fly away 
with the scoundrel who palmed it off on me! 

[H* perceives bis parte lying upon the table, and makes 
a quick movement to regain possession of it. 7 he 
wayfarer forestalls him, and empttes if r contents 
on to the boards. The coins fall with a metallic 
tinkle that proclaims • hem counterfeit. The villain 
endeavours to conceal bis alarm behind a mask of 
injured innocence. He exclaims in the tone of one 
reluctant to admit himself defrauded. 

Are those all false, then? * 

tTfcf unto examines she money. 
maid. Ay, false as Judas — every one of them! How 
came you by them? 

wayfarer. Mayhappen I can answer that. 

villain. You! How in the name of Satan 1 

wayfarer. As I tramped hitherward this afternoon, it 
chanced that I fell in with two other travellers bound the 
tame way as I. 

VILLAIN. Well! 

WAYFARER. We talked of this and that, upon indifferent 
topics, till finally they told me of their quest. 
villain. Which was! 

wayfarer. The discovery of a most notorious rogue, my 
lord, an utterer of coined money. 

>Ui». And they expect to find him in these parts! 
wayfarer. It would appear that they have certain in- 
formation of him. — how he has lain concealed here or here- 
about for nigh a twelvemonth past. 

11 aid [ sorely perturbed ]. Dost hear that, John! — er— 
Mastet Beamish! 
man [gruffly i]. Ay, I hear. 

[The villain tries to conceal iif nervousness, and to 
■ impart a casual note to bis voice as be inquires : 

ait 
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villain. Didit discover who they were— these fcDo«- 
tra Tellers? . . 

WAYTAil*. Ay, they were Bow Street runners, both* 
them. I taw their warrant for the apprehension ot uw 

"villain. Their warrant! An you speak truly, then nest 
I fly these partial once. . ■ 

{The man rattles the handle of the dm, and ft* 
seize i the villain. 


What’i that ? . ir,.. ([ 

Sian. The catch feU, that ii all. Hare no fear, Mat 
Sraeaton, I’m here to see that none gets in- or 

VILLAIN [with a sigh ef relief]. Ah! , 

[7 he man settles himself more firmly against 

[ 7le Wats aai a laughs as though at a g J 
wattaria. Yon fly, my lord! Ha, ha! A merry 
’Tis like you would be taken for a rogue. , 

villain. You do not understand, f jV'o r««« 
fugitive from Cullodeh. II they t« »' gj lbt 

hofe, the) Tell mel-lbt. „J 

runners say aught of his appearance? 
what he wore? . „ . ,„>nn a bill 

wayfarer. Nty ; but I llATe it =11 let tmtpa 
they give to me. [H>M» >» »“ t«‘" Bffi. 
I® .itJ Cry.”] Belike W1 help you to “ 

villain. Surely it will. - t 

[He tales it from him e nth trembling f d" 

1 spread, it upon the table before him. The** 
farzr, leaning over his shoulder, rea s ^ 

wayfarer. Egad, my lord but A 

a strange likeness to yourself 1 [Cue fo 
Begin softly and continue through out scene.] * ^ ^ 

and elaborate dress.” N° ne w0 
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MASTER WAYFARER 

deny yon those two attributes. “ A full colour ” — 6uch is 
yours, “ Grey eyes ” 

villain [angrily]. Nay, mine are green ! I like not this 
fooling, Master Mummer. 

wayfaxe*. I have meant no offence, my lord, but so 
strings a testmbliace h« made me feir lest this scoundrel 
should be personating yourself. 

maid. Oh, that were terrible! Then might the runners 
apprehend you by mistake for him! 

wayfaxex. There lies no cause for fear ; for if that 
chanced then could they easily be proven wrong. % 

maid. How so? 

WAYrAXtx. It is let forth here that the person they are in 
search of possesses a triangular scar upon his forehead that 
he conceals beneath his wig. My lord will prove, by re- 
moving his perruque, that there the resemblance between 
him and this rascal ends. 

Villain [futioutly], I shall do no such thing! 

Wayfaxix. Why not, my lord? — unless so be that you 
ate bald. 

villain. I like not your humour, Master Showman. Too 
quick a wit leadj ofttimes to the stocks! 

WAYFAKtx [beckoning lit man to draw nearer]. As too slow 
a one, my lord, leidi ofttimes to the gallows l 

[He fids the villain’s u i g from bts bead. The sear 
upon his forehead is ret soled. 

maid. Good God! 1 

MAN. Tis therel — the scar! I 

[The music swells momentarily leader. The maid 
shrinks bach in horror, D. S. R. The villain 
springs to his feet, overturning his chair. Hu 
sword leaps from its scabbard, end in that sane 
instant his wrist is caught t« a frm grip by the 
Man (C.). A moment's struggle and the weapon 
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it t rrtnthJ frm til Jtngert, end Jin* aerost df 
run. Tit u aid itjnJi oj one toned « line. 
KATMin [D. S. snteiinglyj. A second Cufiodcfl, ae- 
thiflb, my lord f [lit fids up the fallen txorj.] I tcceyt 
four token of surrender. 

uah [ts the MAtoJ. Now, Ira, what shall we do with him! 
Ii he to Jure a run for hi* money) 
iMrnin. if ihe one be it bad is the other, melhinkstt 
mil Avail him little) 

MAio. 1 care not what yoo do with him so be that p* 
remember this— that he has kissed me — tilled me! 

£54 ai eit by soil oj anger end injured fride, she m 
from lie room, lit uan gives a genet f 
rage. 

uah. You dog! Put op poor fists! Pot ’em op, X say 
villain [agbaii], Whit ire you going to dot 
uam. I’m going to spoil you r lips for hissing more! 
villain, Nay ; hand me over to the runners so yo<* lrJ 
but disfigure me not, good sir, I beg of you. 

[71* Way fare e stands with one foot on the taUt, 
other on tie <1 air L. oj it, tearing tuft " 
villain’s sword. 

wavfaae*. An I bad stage-managed such a scene, W 
villain had begged pardon on his knees. 

VILLAIN. And so I vs ill. [He drofs on to Its Inert.] 
sir, you cannot strike a roan who will not lift a finger sn I 
own defence! 
man. You cur! 

WATTAJtrs. He speaks truly. Master Dalesman. * 
cannot soil your fingers by touching pitch like that. 
man. What’s to be done with him i 
wayfaie*. What does one do with refuse but fling »t ‘ 
of the window) 

[He steps over to tie window, and throws it set 


214 
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The music swells. Tbe man picks up the villain, 
struggling and protesting, in his arms, and carries 
him to the sctndow, outside of which he pitches him 
u/itbout further ado. 

wayfarer. A mighty cast! . . . Egad, but he’s shot clean 
through yonder snowdrift! And his language! Help me 
to close the window, Master Dalesman, lest our ears be 
contaminated! [He hursts into a roar of hearty laughter .] 
’Faith, never have I taken part in so pretty a comedyl 

[The music ceases. 

man. Oh, Master Showman, tell me, how comes it tfcat 
a woman can be deceived by such a sorry thing as that! 

• [/// crosses to the bench, C., and sits. 

wayfarer. Tls woman’s mission in life to be deceived. 
An it were not, egad, we should be overrun by bachelorsf 

man. Do you not smart to think that that has kissed our 
Phcebe? [Momentarily the wayfarer t s taken aback. 

WAYFARER. Our / [/// recovers brnself swiftly .] 

Your pudon, sit. I had forgot the — et — [he recalls tbe 
phrase employed previously by the villain] — the Yorkshire 
idiom 1 

man [stolidly insistent]. She is your daughter! 

[There comes a pause. Tbe wayfarer replies with 
difficulty. 

WATFARER. 1 have no daughter. 

man. It may be woman's mission in life to be deceived, 
good Master Showman. It is not mine. Have I not 
marked with what hungry eyes you have regarded her from 
the moment that she came into the room l Then, too, 

the likeness— tot she t'r like you- Ilow can you tell 

me that you have no daughter? 

wayfarer [deeply moved]. No, no, you arc mistaken, sir, 
I do assure you. 

MAN. Nay, 1 am not 


mistaken. Thcrbe and her mother 
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hate not lited here ill thrir Jim as I hire. The/ aw 
one summer's night, no one knew whence. They fcosjif 
this inn — bought it, I doubt not, with your tiring* t^ ! 
fou told me of — and, tret liace their coning, this hf- ! 
tone, i triage to these parts, ha* haunted ay can- 

[He nut and nitret Z., nahin g attempt to l* n tit to*, 
that tit UJUP X4i wtgmg taken the at hie n« 
Tie wat/axii interrupts tin. 
iVAYtAttk. Nijr, you hare it wrong. [Cut ftr mine- 
So. fjA.3 Tu thus that it should go. 

** (/// ttngt tit rtf rain aneec, and brealt dttrr at 

read n tie Ian bar. 

man. And you vrilJ irdJ teJl me you are cot her fat..* 
you vrho writ that tnnef 

wayfama fin chair R. ef talle\ Master Dal«raan, I * 
a Punch-and-Judy man. 
itA.v. What of it f 

WATfAttt. Think you the, oho believes her father to 
among the saints, would be rejoiced to End him re* a tree* 
thu* t . . . You hare no answer. ... She dreams of c 
perchance. Perchance »he pray* for me. T3s more to 1 
liking. Master Dalesman, to be a sweet memory two 
unsavoury fact. 

man. But this innf Tis yours by right. Twaa p 
chased with your money, and 'tis a fair property. 

tVAYFAKM. An I hare any claim upon it, then 00 1 g‘ J 
surrender it to you to be your marriage portion. A 1 * * 

I ask of you in fair exchange is this [Ht Jitflays 

locket. J Wilt give it to me f 
*t an. With all my heart. 

svayfaif*. And tome day when she shall ask of you " 
has become of it, mayhappen you can tell her w« 
hurting her. . . . Now, get you to Fhfrbe, lad, and 
her tears tilth kisses. This is the moment when yon 1 
316 
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get straight to her heart. God bless you, lad. Tale care 
of her. 

MAir. You are not going? 

wayfarer. Not at this moment. I would see her again 
—just once — before 1 go. [Cue for mane — No. 7.5 Tell 
her that. 

[The man goes out, L. C. 
[The wayfarer picks up his pack from the floor , slips 
its straps ovtr bis shoulder, and then, seating him- 
self upon the settle before the fire, gazes wistfully 
into the flames. • 

[He sings. 

Life's a Punch-and-Judy show. 

We the puppets inside the box — 

Divers licks and plenteous knocks. 

And pence to spur ambition. 

Fate, with his plots to be resealed, 

Stands, like the Showman, wholly concealed. 

And to his will poor Punch must >ield, 

And Judy own submission ! 

Fate pulls the sitings. 

Poor painted things! 


Their only choice 

Ii straightway to obey him ! 

(What a pity 1 ) — to obey him! 

[He crosses to the window R. and, pulling aside the 
curtain, looks out into the night. 

Life's a Punch-and-Judy show. 

O'er the risers, and dales and downs, 

Country roads and marketing towns. 

Old Fate, the Showman, takei us. 

Once brand-new puppets, bright m youth. 
Battered, and bruised, and broken ' — Forsooth, 
When worn out quite— oh, sorry truth I — 

TIs then the Showman breaks oil 

«7 
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[Iff sinh inti lit chair R.'oJ tbi table. 
F»te m a Use strings. 

Foot btoien things!— 

Gently in youth so guarded— 

Now wom and eld. 

Their ud tale told. 

Ail heartlessly discarded! 

(What a pity!) — discarded! 

[Tit staid anJ tke mat* rt-tnltr I. C. (to gay n*su). 
flu arms art about ter , and a radiant laffintts 
® shines from tit rytt ef both of firm. They cone 
down i L. oj tht tablt. 

maid. John tells me that yon are going. Master Wayfarer. 
Bat, on such a night as this, and after the great serriceyoa 
have rendered us, it must not be. There is room and to 
ipare in the inn. 

WArrAiizt [/?. C.J. I thank you for your kind thought 
>f me. But I must needs press onwards. The fair opo” 
a York the day after to-morrow, and if I am not there 
retimes some other isill have taken my pitch, and jn «jn 
hall I cry, “ What-a-pity — What-a-pity — IThat-i-pty l 
maid. Is there no service, then, that we can render you! 
Wayfasli*. There is a favour I would ask of you. 
maid. ’Tis granted, sir, before you ask it, an it be in my 
ower to perform. 

wayfa*x*. Tis but a simple thing — that yon wall titsg 

j me that song that — that [Cut for music — A’o.8. 

[flit voiu bttab. 
[Tit man comet to lit rescue- 
man [gently]. The song your father writ. 

[Tit maid loth astonithtd, but responds unpteitten- 
ingly : 

maid. Why — why, surely. . . 

[Sir tings, and , as the song frocetdt, she ts to corru 
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. away by its message that she forgets all about the 
Watfauh, and sings only to her lover. The old 
man watches them with that same intense yearning 
in his eyes that the man has remarked previously. 

[Seeing that he is forgotten, he takes his cloak from the 
chair, and slips it over his arm. Noiselessly he 
lifts the latch of the door, and stands awhile in 
the opening, gaztng from the pictured face in the 
locket to the girl who has forgotten bis very exist- 
ence. He lifts the locket to his lips, and then, 
quite suddenly, he disappears into the night , • 

H ush -»-bye I Lullaby ! 

Daughter of mine. 

I cannot bnng to you 
Night itan ashir.e. 

I cannot rake you 

The moon from above. 

Though you have all 

The great wealth of my love. 

Huih-a-byel Lullaby I 
Down from the moon, 

Fairiea will bring 

A great gift to you joon. 

If it be love 

To your heart that would roam. 

Sweetly and tenderly 
Welcome it home. 1 

[The music continues through the dialogue to the fall 
of the curtain. 

UAto [i/r eyes looking up into the uam’i). Ah, my dear! 

[Si/ is about to lay her bead upon bis shoulder when 
the man cheeks her by a gesture intimating shat 
they are not alone. 

* The wtrds of the •• Lullaby ” »rr by Doogtaa Furber. 
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uaio [i* a uitjf/rj. Oh, I hid quire forgot. [Si/ tuns 
ahaut to face th * HTir, where is he! 

UAH [craning to th a fen door], We hid both of os forgot. 
*Twai so he wished it. He has passed out of this door aad 
out of onr lives. We shall never see the Ponch-acd-Jady 
man again. [A fa-ue.] Listen! 

[Owl »f th* dark run and from th t distance cones 
Punch's nocking cry — “ IFhat-a-fity — Jfhot-a- 
ftty — Whu-a-ftty J ” 
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THE POT OF BROTH 

By W. B. Yiatj 
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John Coniily, an elderly man 
Sisby Coniily, a young or middle-aged 
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THE POT OF BROTH' 

Seme; A tallage kitchen. Fire an tie hearth ; table with 
cabbage, onions, a plate of meal, etc. Half -open door. A 
TMut inters, looks about. 

• 

tsamp, What sort are the people of this house, I 
wonder } Was it a good place for me to come to look 
for my dinner, I wonder? What’s in that big pot? 
[Lift! cover.] Nothing at alll What’s in the little pot? 
[Lift’ cover] Nothing at alll What’s in that bottle, I 
wonder? [Takes it up excitedly and tones.] Milk! 
Milk in a bottle 1 I wonder they wouldn’t afford a 
tm can to milk the cow into! Not much chance for a 
poor man to make a living here. What’s in that chest ? 
[Kneels and trie’ to lift cover.] Locked! [Smells at the 
keyhole.] There’s a good smell — there must be a still 
not far off. 

[Gelt up and lilt an chest. A noise heard outside, 
’louts, footsteps, and loud frsghsened cackling. 
tiawp. What in the earthly world is going on outside? 
Anyone would think it was the Fiannta-h-Eireann at their 
bunting! 

iiiiy’s voicr. Stop the gap, let you stop the gsp, John. 
Stop that old schemer of a hen flying op on the thstch like 
as if she was an eaglet 

■ Applications retarding a mat enr performance* of this play should 
be addressed to Unsrs Samuel Trench. Ltd . *5 Soot h» irfoe Street. 
Strsod. London. \V C.S. of *J West 4 5th Street. New Ynek. 
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THE POT OF BROTH 
a soul in a dog. If all the saints were standing barefoot 
before her she’d bid them to call another day. It’s myself 
I have to trust to now, and my share of talk. [Zccfr at the 
Ww.] I know what I’ll do, I know what the tinker did 
with a none, and I'm as good a man as he is, anyway. [He 
jump! up and waves the stone over his bead."] Now, Slbby! 
If I don’t do it one way I’ll do it another. My wits against 
the world! 

“ There’s broth in the pot for you, old man. 

There’s broth in the pot for you, old man, • 
There’a cabbage for me 
And broth for you. 

And beef for Jack the journeyman. 

I wish you were dead, my gay old man, 

I wish you were dead, my gay old man, 

1 wish you were dead 
And a stone at your head. 

So as I’d marry poor Jack the journeyman.” 

IOhn’s voice [outside]. Bring it in, bnng it in, Sibby 
You’ll he late with the priest’s dinner. 

siaar’s voici. Can’t you wait a minute till I’ll draw itf 

JOHN, I didn’t know there was anyone in the house. 

T*AMr. It’s only this minute I came in, tired with the 
length of the toad 1 am, and fasting since morning. 

John [£/£i'hj groping among the foil and pans]. I’ll see can 
I find anything here for you. ... 1 don’t tee much . . . 
maybe there’s something in the chest. 

[//f tales hey from a hiding-flare at hark of hearth, 
opens chest, tales osit bottle, tales out a ham-hone, 
and it cutting a hi from it when suit enters, 
** 2t 5 
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n»» [tames fonvard]. It is a mistake you ate making, 
ma’am, it is not asking anything I am. It is giving I am 
more used to. I was never in a house yet, but there would 
be a welcome for me in it again. 

MB8Y. Well, you have the appearance of a beggar, and if 
it isn’t begging you are what way do you make your living? 

tramp. If I was a beggar, ma’am, it is to common people 
1 would be going and not to a nice grand woman like your- 
self, that is only used to be talking with high-up noble 
people. 

sibby- Well, what is it you are asking? If it’s a bit*to 
cat you want, I can’t give it to you, for I have company 
coming that will clear all before them. 

tramp. Is it me ask anything to eat? [Holds up stone] 
I have here what is better than beef and mutton, and 
currant cakes and sacks of flour. 
sibby. What is it at all! 

tramp [mysteriously] Those that gave it to me wouldn’t 
like me to tell that. 

sibby [to John]. Do you think is he a man that has friends 
among the Sidhe? 

John. Your mind it always running on the Sidhe since 
the time they made John Molloy find buried gold on the 
bridge of Limerick. I see nothing in it but a stone. 

tramp. What can you see in it, you that never saw what 
it can do ? 

john. What is it it can do? 

tramp. It can do many things, and what it’s going to 
do now is to make me a drop of broth for my dinner. 
sibbt. I’d like to hare a stone that could make broth. 
tramp. No one in the world but myself has one ma’am 
and no other stone in the world has the same power, for it 
has enchantment on it. All IU ask of you now ma’am is 
the loan of a pot with a drop of boding water in it. ' 
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Yoti're welcome to tlul Both. J«l». 

.mill pot with water. - li'='» 

» boa. - J » • r- r« - 

broth will be before me then. . 

sr rs 

that was cut with a black-handled knife i _ 

«mr. No. indeed. I hare none of that m tb' l - 
TRAMP* Or a bit of the Feararan that was paea 
the wind was from the north? _ 

sibby. No, indeed. I’m sorry * h< = rC t * ^father of herbs f 
ntAur. OraapngoftheAthair- > I1Igooa taai 
johm. There’s plenty of it by the hedge. 

onions aid puis them ««• . 

sibby. But where at all did you get the W ^ 
tramp. Well, it is how K happened w»o^ ^ 
and a grand greyhound with me, and ^ ^ 

.ad I went .(ter ... And 1 b j„d (.ree-boiko. 

. gravel-pit where there were i f i( , hirering, 

•nd there w>> aiy fine honed P .’ n d he tiling od ■ 

>nd . little old men ..ttmg before ! 2 t.n-tmi Gireoe 
hire-itin core. . . 

the loan of . kippeen to at,. the F« t >,y,.. 

[//e bom-bane ana 

joint. Oh! the hatn-booe! h.„-Jin core- 

T.Aitr I didn t ray a ham-bone I ■ “ jre pt»n,. 

sibby. Hold your tongue John. » 11 
2*8 
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tramp [stirring tit fit with the ham-bone]. Well, as I 
was telling you he was sitting up, and one time I thought 
he was as small as a nut, and the next minute 1 thought his 
head (o he in the stars. Frightened I was. 
sibbt. No wonder, no wonder at all in that. 
tramp. He took the little stone then — that stone I have 
with me — out oi the side pocket ol his coat, and he showed 
it to me. " Call off your dog,” says he, “ and I’ll give you 
that stone, and if ever you want a good drop of broth or a 
hit of stirabout, or a drop of poteen itself, all you have to 
do is to put it down in a pot with a drop of water and *tif 
it awhile, and you’ll have the thing you were wanting ready 
before you.” 

sibbt. Poteen 1 Would it make that? 
tramp. It would, ma’am ; and wine, the same as the 
Clare Militia uses. 

sibbt. Let me see what does it look like now. [Is betiding 
forward.] 

tramp. Don’t look at it for your life, ma’am. It might 
bring bad luck on anyone that would look at it, and it boil- 
ing. I must put a cover on the pot, or I must colour the 
water some way. Give me a handful of that meal. 

[sibbt bolds out a flate of meal and he puts in a hand- 
ful or two. 

John. Well, he is a gifted man* 

sibbt. It would be a great comfort to have a stone like that, 
[SAe has finished plucking the chicken, which lies i« 

tramp. And there’s another thing it does, ma’am, since 
it came into Catholic hands. If you put it into a pot of a 
Friday with a bit of the whitest meat in Ireland in it, it 
would turn it as black as black. 

sibbt. That is no less than a miracle. I must tell Father 
John about that. 
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siBsr. You’re welcome to tint much. John, £3 tic 
small pot with water. • fjoiis /Us tit got fnt t Ifttir. 

tump [putting in stint], There now, that’* all I ha** 1J 
do but to put it on the fire to boil, and it’i a grand pot cl 
broth will be before me then. 

JI 8 BT. And is that all you hare to put in it? 

TUMI*. Nothing at all but that— on!/, mar be, a bit cln 
herb for fear the enchantment might >Iip away from ft. 
You wouldn’t hare a bit of Slanlui in the house, ma'a"’. 
that wji cut with a black-handled knife? 

Cibbt. No, indeed, I hare none of that in the houie. 
tump. Or a bit of the Fearavan that wai picked whet 
the wind wai from the north? 

iiBST- No, indeed. I’m lor ry chere’i none. 
tkamp. Or a iprigof the Athair-talar, the father of h«n? 
jo»m. There’* plenty of it by the hedge. I’ll goout and 
get it for you. 

tump Oh, don't mind taking to much trouble j ih*** 
fearei boide me wifi do well enough. 

[/// M?/< a cough of good ban Ifult of tit fjU ‘ft <w 
onion and full titm IT. 

iiur fiat where at all did you get the none? 
tump. Well, it ii how it happened. I wai out one time, 
and a grand greyhound with me, and It followed * hare, 
and I went after if. Ami I came up at lilt lo the *L« 

1 gr a »■»"!?•' where there were a lew withered fjrrfkatf <*, 
a - ’ 1 my fine hound lining up, and ft thitel.f/. 

mar ilttiTg before him, anil he 

[' ‘ , round at tit ba*t i»*wj 

'*'* to mr the got with. . . . 

' tarn t-,<u and fit U l*« tit ft 
bo-.ef 

’ -•n-lor.t, l tn t a hai* *1.1 i •» 

-,J t.n, ihi'nUoty'"i ■( 


THE POT OF BROTH 
tramp [ stirring the fat with the ham-bone]. Well, as I 
was telling you he was sitting op, and one time I thought 
he was as small as a nnt, and the next minute I thought his 
head to be in the stars. Frightened I was. 

Ms»t. No wonder, no wonder at all in that. 
tramp. He took the little stone then — that stone I have 
with me — out of the side pocket of his coat, and he showed 
it to me. “ Call off your dog,” says he, “ and I'll give you 
that stone, and if ever you want a good drop of broth or a 
bit of stirabout, or a drop of poteen itself, all you have to 
do is to put it down in a pot with a drop of water and *tir 
it awhile, and you'll have the thing you were wanting ready 
before you." 

sibby. Poteen! Would it make that? 

Tramp. It would, ma’am; and wine, the same a* the 
Clare Militia uses. 

sibby. Let me see what does it look like now. [7/ bending 
forward.] 

tramp. Don’t look at it for your life, ma’am. It might 
bring bad luck on anyone that would look at it, and it boil- 
ing. I must put a cover on the pot, or I must colour the 
water some way. Give me a handful of that meal. 

[sibbt koldi out a plate tj meal and he puls in a hand- 
ful or w. 

John. Well, he is a gifted man! 

iibbt. It would be a great comfort to have a stone like that. 
[Sir bat finished plucking the thicken, which lies in 

traxip. And there's another thing it docs, ma’am, since 
it came into Catholic hands. If you put it into a pot of a 
Friday with a bit of the whitest meat in Ireland in it, it 
would turn it as black as black. 

sibby. That is no less than a miracle. I must tell Father 
John about that. 
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THE POT OF BROTH 
“ My pretty Paistin is my heart’s desire, 

Vet I am shrunken to skin and bone.” 

Sisby. Why would they cal! me Pais tin? 
tramp. And why wouldn’t they? Would you wish them 
to put your right name in a song, and your man ready to 
knock the brains of any man will as much as look your side 
of the road? 
sibby. Well, maybe so. 

tramp. I was standing by the man that made the song, 
and he writing it with an old bit of a carpenter’s peqfil, 
and the teats running down — 

“ My pretty Paistin is my heart’s desire, 

Yet am I shrunken to skin and bone 
For all my toil has had for its hire 
Is drinking her health when lone, alone 
[sibby lakes a fork and rites to lake out the tbttken 
tramp puts bn hand to stop her and goes on . 

“ Oh I would think that I had my fee. 

Though 1 am shrunken to bone and skin. 

Could I but drink, my love on my knee, 

Between two barrels at the inn.” 

[sibby half rises again, tramp puts bis band upon 
her hand. 

tramp. Wait now till you hear the end [sings '] : 

“ Nine nights I lay in longing sore 
Between two bushes under the rain; 

Thinking to meet my love once more 
1 cried and whistled but vain, all vain.” 

[He repeats the verse, sibby ringing too and beating 
time ecteh fork. 
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M»»r f n l tlutp Ir.rif l was too good fat pa/ 

[$£/ (it! en hamming. 

tin*. IVfU, he hit the poof worn 40 bewitched. 

«*»T \nU**iy earn mg tt hrr erirrj. Did yoo take the 
chicles oat rrti 

T»*ur [ taking if tat jal girtng it a grid tpeez* iazr t l e 
fei] I «!: J. rsi'in. I.ook at u there. 

[/// u hi it tad layt n table. 

joint. I fow u the broth getting on? 

T*« m r [tailing It B-itS a tfeen\ It’j grind. It's alwayi 
gttr.d. 

WIT. Give me 1 ta«e of it. 

Tti»r [take/ the fit tff tad ill ft tit ham -font behind 
Give me lone vessel till I’ll give this jky-womaa * 
taste of it. 

[ton a girts him an egg-eaf, tehieb he fills and fires 
tt sibby* JOhv gbet him a mug, and he fills tha 
fir himself, fearing tt hath and farsari fnn the 
w wg te a bral that u an the table, and drinking 
gulfs iteza and again. iti»r bloat at hen and 
smith it. t 

siisv. Tfierc’j 1 good smell on it, anyway. [Tasting] Tt 1 
lovely. Oh, I’d give the world and all to hare the stone 
that made that! 

tramp. The world and all wouldn’t buy it, ma’am. « 

[ was inclined to jell it the Lord-Lieutenant would hare 
jiven me Dublin Castle and all that’s in it long ago. 
sibby. Oh, couldn't we coax it out of you any way at all? 
tramp [drinking more teufi}. The whole world wooldn t 
©ax It out of me except maybe for one thing . . - [~° J 
'ef retted]. Now I think of it there’s only one reason I might 
hint of parting it at all. 
sibby [eagerly]. What reason Is that! 
tramp. It’s a misfortune that overtakes me, ma’am, every 
3 Z 


THE POT OF BROTH 
time I cuke an attempt to keep a pot of my own to boil it 
10. and I don’t like to be always under a compliment to the 
neighbours, asking the loan of one. But whatever way it 
is, I never can keep a pot with me. I had a right to ask one 
of the little man that gave me the stone. The last one I 
bought got the bottom burned out of it one night I was 
8'ving a hand to a friend that keeps a still, and the one before 
that I hid under a bush one time I was going into Ennis for 
the night, and some boys in the town dreamed about it 
and went looking for treasure in it, and they found nothing 
but eggshells, but they brought it away for all that. And 
another one. . . . 

sissy, Give me the loan of the stone itself, and I’ll engage 
HI keep a pot for it. . . . Wait now till I'll make some 
offer to you. . . . 

Taaitv [arid*]. I’d best not be stopping to bargain, the 
pnest might be coming in on me. [Gel' up.] Well, ma'am, 
I’m sony I can’t oblige you. [ Gael la Jaar, ihad/i his tyet 
and Mi out, turn i itiddtnly.] I have no time to lose, ma’am. 
I’m off. [ Cam ti to tail* and label bu bat.] Well, ma’am, 
what offer will you make i 

John. You might as well leave it for a day on trial first 

T*AMf [to joiin], I think it likely I’ll not be passing this 
way again. [Tt sibbv] Well, now, ma’am, as you were so 
kind, and for tbe sake of the good treitraent you gave me 
lH nk nothing at all for it. Here it is for you and welcome, 
and that you may live long to use it. But 111 just take a 
little bit in my bag that’ll do for my tupper, for fear I 
mightn’t be in Tubber before night. [/// lain »/ if* 
diiirs.] And you won’t begrudge me a drop of whisky 
when you can make plenty for youneli from this out. 

[ Tat ei tb hill*. 

JO"". You deserve st, you deserve it indeed. You are 
» very gifted man. Don’t forget the kippernl 
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TMMr. It*i here! 

[Slaps bis pocket and exit, johk felines him. 
siBBV [haling at the stone in her hand]. Broth of the best, 
stirabout, poteen, wine itself, he said! And the people 
that will be coming to see the miradef I'll be as rich as 
Biddy Early before I die! [jojih terns hack. 

sibby. Where were yon, John? 

jomi. I just went out to shale him by the hand. He's a 
very gifted man. 
srftBr. He Is so indeed. 

jftiH. And the priest's at the top of the boreen coming 
for his dinner. Maybe yoa’d best put the atone in the pot 
again. 
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A KING'S HARD BARGAIN 
A PLAY IN ONE ACT 
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Scene I; The garden of the “ Coach and Horses'’ Enter 
QUICK up C. He raps on the table unth an empty pezoter 
mm pacett enters from inn R. 

Quick. Good evenin', missis. No need to ask “ ’Ow ate 
yon l ” with them Devoasheer roses a-bloomin’ in your 
pretty face. 

mm pacett. Trust a sailor for something of that sort! 
Good evenin’, Mr Signalman ; I do declare this must be a 
case of telepathy. 

quick [lighting his pipe]. Tell ’ow much! 

Mas pacett. Telepathy. You’re the very man I’ve been 
dyin’ to sec all the afternoon. 

Quick. And I’ve been dyin’ all the afternoon to get 
ere. A drop o’ Scotch, if you’ll be so kind, missis. You 
weren’t dyin’ simply to give me that, though — I’ll lay 
to it. 

Mas pacett. P’r’aps not — though ’eaven knows customers 
are welcome enough 'pon Dartymoor. No, I wanted to 
learn the meanin’ o' them tall iticki you and your mates 
have set up ’pon tor yonder. 

QUICK [tarsi fug tncardi them]. Well, that’s done in three 
words. They’re wireless telegraph mails. 

Mas PAcrrv. Them Maccironi masts they sell off 

' AppUcatlont regarding amateur pertocmancet ol I tit play should 
tie addreteed to Mettea Samuel Frrtwh. Ud . sSSontbamjvon Street, 
Strand. London. W C t. or a) Weal 4 jth Street. New Votk 
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A KING’S HARD BARGAIN 
quick. Then of course they couldn’t be the same, 

Mrs pacett. I’m glad to see that [T urns to take off 

tray into the bouse, and sees pacett off L.] But, talking of 
heroes, here he comes. 

[£»/«■ pacett in blue serge tunic, dusty, hot, and 
irritable, up C. mrs pacett, having dropped 
the tray in the porch, runs to meet him. 

Well, ’ow are you? 

pacett. ’Ot and tiredl Give us a kiss, missis — there! — 
and a drink! 

mrs pacett. Shandygaff as usual, Joel a 

pacett. As usual, my dear. [Unbuckles belt, and hangs 
it on nail beside porch L.] As usual. [ Exit mrs pacett, it. 

QUICK [aside ]. If it ain’t Joe Pagett of the Andrew Mash 
it’* his twin brother with the same tally. [Aloud] Too 
’aughty now, I suppose, Mr Churchwarden— (pacett turns 
suddenly}— to recognize an old shipmate. 

pacett. What! 'Atryl A leading signalman, too] 
[Shakes hands.] ’Owever did they come to make you a 
petty orficer! 

quick [pointedly]. After the Andrew Mash paid off, and 
1 was no longer ’andicapped by evil companions, I ’ad a 
chance of risin’ in my perfession. 

[BofA come well down stage with their backs to the inn. 
pacett. Lord love us! What wonders men see who 
go down to the deep in first-class cruisers 1 To think 
that the Ordinary Seaman as I used to go ashore with on 

general leave in Yokohama [Xudging him and tanking] 

D'you mind the Hundred an’ One Steps at Yokohama, 
’Arty? 

[Unperceived by the pair, enter mrs pacett from inn 
R. with wltsky in glass and tankard of shandygaff, 
quick [gloomily]. I mind, and how )ou used to kiss 
Otalisan behind the bloomin’ temple. 
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pacitt [tn'tf a tmirk\ It wasn’t my fault if she preferred 
the British Army. 

QUICK. They’re all alike. A limple uilor man ain’t in it % 
when a soldier's about in his red coat and ’elmet. You ’ad 
to keep the Moosmie gala off with a stick! 

PACrrr f Not tne — r liked it! They used t" 
’ang about me, bless ’em, like flies round a honey-pot. 

xiks pacett. Did they!! Any’ow, we’ll drop the sob 
ject for the present. But — to-night, Joe! 
quick [grinning]. To-night, Joe. 
p k *crtT. Sec is hat you’re done, with your silly sailor tall 
of temples and what all. [Orgjn beard of] Hallo ! Thi 
ain’t choir practice night, surely ? 

sirs pacett. No. But to-morrow’s Lifeboat Sunday, so 
there’s a speciil practice this evening to run through the 
ica hymns. They’re so seldom sung, you know. 

pagett. Same old yam. “ Out of sight, out of mind ” 
ivith the Navy. 

sirs PACrrr. More’s the shame, as I was just saying to 
Loveday Yea. 

pacett. The maid’s been here, then? 

Ud PACrrr. Yes, to give me a bit of news on her way to 
he practice. She’s going to be married, Joe. 
pagett. Who's the ’sppy bridegroom select? 

Sirs pacett. He’s a private serving aboard the Belligerent, 
Qi/jcx. The Belligerent ? Why, she’s one o’ the ’Ome 
leet off the Azores yonder. What’s his tally? 
mrs pacett. Albert Shillitoe! 
pacett. Orlbert Shillitoe! 
mrs pagett. D’you know him, then? 
pacett. Know him! Look ’ere, I don’t say as I wish 
im any positive ’arm, mind you. But— I’d like to see him 
iralysed all down his right side. 
quick. You weren’t ejac’ly chums then, I reckon? 


A KING’S HARD BARGAIN 
pacett. Chums l Is it likely you’d be chums with a 
lop-eared leper what’s continually guessin’ your most secret 
thoughts what you don’t even tell the missis? 

quick [re mrs pacett]. Telepathy runs in the family, 
leemin’ly. 

pacett [nuputtutly]. I don’t know what you mean by 
that, though you’ve got its scientific tally right enough. 
Telepathy’s what they call it. 

quick [re mrs pacett]. Sort o’ wireless tele-graphy, be- 
tween two parties, I s’pose ? 

mrs pacett. That's it. Thought readin’, 10 pu» it 

plsinly. 

pacitt. You may put it any way you’ve a mind to. An 
exasperatin’ phenomenon the way I puts it. 
quick. ’Ow do you mean? 

pacett. Why, when we was thousands o’ miles apart on 
difTrent stations, I’ve dreamt that I’ve seen him — as nat’ra] 
as it might be you now — sometimes in liquor, but gen’rally 
in cells 

Quick. 'Ere, don’t you go comparin’ me with ’iml 
Pacett [waving him aside], On the other ’and, he would 
dream, quite as nat’ral, that he saw me doin’ some galliant 
and ’eroic deed. [Poking quick with his forefinger] When 
we come to compare dates afterwards, we used to find our 
respectful dreams 'ad been true! What’s the meanin* of 
it all? 

quick. Birds of a feather gen’rally 

rACETT. Thank you for the insinooation. Mister ’Any 
Quick, Har N. He was the wont King’s ’Ard Bargain in 
a ship that was manned with ’em I 
MRS pacett. A King’s ’Ard Bargain? 

Quick. A man that takes the King's pay, missis, but 
shirks the King’s job. 

mrs pacett. I haven’t been on the married strength for 
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nigh on twenty yean without Inowin* that, Mr Quid. 
[Going up trxjrJs inn J But, from all Loveday told me, it 
don't apply to Orlbett ShBlitoe, that’* all! 

werrr. You don't know him aj well a* what I do, my 
dear. 


M»* raerrr. You’re prejudiced by that there telepathy, 
Joe. PVapj he hain't had hi* chance yet, I ihouldn't 
wonder, in spite o' you both, if Loreday'j promised hus- 
band didn’t turn out to be a hero some day. f£ar»V inu inn. 

quick. Lord love ’em f They think everything in a red 
coat mart be an ’ero. [Going up etjge.] 
rAcrrr [indignantly]. From King to drummer, a man 
never know* where he i* with the female *ect, 
quick. Hallo I My mates are signallin* to me. [Stares 
with shaded eyes, then through telescope at signal station off Z.] 
“ In-touch-with-flags hip-important.” I mart beoS! 

[He closes glass teitb a snap and nules of L. 
FACrrr [yaxning], The Adm’ral want* some more white 
paint and gold-leaf sent out to him, I s'pose. What about 


Mas pagett [returning], I’m going to see about it now. 
{pacett coning dovn stage , hums.- “J life on the 

ocean leave, a bone on the rolling deep ' 

mx* pagett [as she goes lotsaris i'n«J. Afterward* you and 
f will have a little talk, Joe. 

Mcerr. Eh I [Humming] “Where the ” 

*tx* FAcm[from forth]. About the Andromastee, Joe. 
rAcrrr. Oh! [Humming] “And the winds their vigil 
keep.” 

nas pacett. And Japanese templet, Joseph l [£ott. 

pacett f teitb a groan, at he thrsres himself doten on bench]. 
Fo-night of all night*! When I’m too dog tired to invent 


aity-tales for her! Heigh-ho! 
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A KING’S HARD BARGAIN 
[Three or four hands — supers — rare through the com- 
partment, banging to and clipping the doors be- 
hind them. They pass behind the bag rack, and 
consequently fail to see the three men who are in 
front. 

MARTI N fulling a bag out of the rack and sitting down on i l]. 
That’s a little bit of orl right. I couldn’t join the working 
party now, not if I wanted to ever so. 

to. Oh, that’s your little game, is it ? Well, you’ll find 
there’s one sentry in the Royal Marines, any’ow, as don’t 
shirk Ms dooty. ° 

martin. ’Ow d’you mean? 

wi*. I’U report you after the evolution, my son, to the 
sergeant o’ the guard, for skulkin’ from your work and bein' 
in an onlawful place. 

martin. Oh, you will, will you ? [Turning back the 
sleeves of bis jumper] Then I’U ’ave full value for my money 
by layin’ out a sentry first. 

[He begins to spar at wix, u/hen a dull shock is heard, 
and the three men are thrown off their feet. 
shillitoe [rubbing himself J. She’s took the ground! 
martin [hoarsely]. She’s in collision! It’s no drill this 
time, chums. The sooner we’re out o’ this rat-trap — [spring- 
ing to his feel ] — the better it’ll be for our gracious King and 
country. . . . 

shillitoe. Back with them dips, lads. There ain’t no 
time to lose. 

[They rush to doors, wix R., shillitoe and martin 
L., and try to force back steel clips which bold 

wii [nervously]. I can’t move mine the least part of an 

shillitoe [with desperation]. Damnation! No more 
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•in [desisting in despair]. Nor won't neither, not if 
to try til] Judgment Day. 

[irritably]. You’re been bloomin’ cocksure, tad 
wrong, before to-day, “ Pincher.” 
riN. The ship’s begun to list already, and when ’city 

oars like these get thrown out o’ the perpendicnliT 

. Oh, my Gawd, ’ark to that 1 
[A sound of grinding and rending metal and of nni* 
ing teaser is beard, Paniestriii/n, they batter M 
dears and slant Jar help. 

.. Outside, there! Bear a hand I Open these bloomin’ 

, can’t you? 

ms. There’ll be trouble over this, if ever we get oat. 

• one’s made the First Lootenant’s paint- work all bloody 
his knuckles. 

(LLITOE [with a laugh]. We needn’t worry. The First 
enant’ll never set eyes on this bit o’ paint-work no 

PUTIN. Nor on us, for that matter, not »f he lives to 1* 
ndred. 

u. r £re. Jet’s aJJ 'ave a go at this door. 

[They shout and hammer taiib rnewtdfrnry. 
ULiiTOi [flinging ateay from tie dear], What the blurt 
he good of it alJ? There’* do one In either of the nett 
apartments, and we can't be ’eard on deck. 
latn-V. They’re too busy genin' out the collision mst 
one thing. 

iitLirroi [hopelessly]. Besides, who suppose* we'/e here? 
ic chaps who closed the doors didn’t fee ns. Theyd 
sort the flats all clear. 

wix. She’s listing more ’eavlly every moment. 

[Three or four bags dip from tbe rath, tehieb net*- 
tclsle las been slightly tilted foncard by tt*f* 
lands 1/hinJ it. 



A KING’S HARD BARGAIN 

wrx [bra ting bit bands upon the door]. If only I was up 
there with the rest of ’em in the blessed air an’ sunlight, I 
could face it like a man. [He breaks down. 

IH1UITOI [placing band on bit shoulder]. It’ll soon be over, 
lad— Gawd — there goes the light I 

[Darken stage. Hum of dynamo stops — two or three 
dull explosions beard off, bags slip from rack, sound 
of shuffling and skidding of feet on sharply canted 
deck. 

martin. Lord ’ave mercy upon us! She’s goin’ down! 
[After a few seconds of darkness and silence, dieting 
which pagett is for a brief instant seen still asleep 
outside the inn, a match is struck — lights on 
slightly — revealing startled fate of siiilutoe. 
He gropes about for fallen emergency lantern, finds 
it, and lights its great candle — lights half up, 
limelight on group — jhillitoe holds lantern aloft, 
discovering prostrate forms of wix and martin, 
all the bags strewn on the deck, and various other 
indications that the ship is on sea bed. 

shilutoe [in a hoarse whisper]. Is — is anyone else — alive I 

martin [weakly]. Alive 1 Saints in ’eaven. I’d be ’appy 
if I was bein’ drownded up topsides with the rest o’ the 
ship’s comp’ny ! 

Wix [solemnly]. It’s a judgment on you, chum, for skulkin’ 
where you didn’t ought. 

Martin. It’s a crool ’ard judgment for a crime as would 
have got me seven days to A at most. 

WIX [hysterically]. Don’t say there’s no ’ope, chums ! 
I’m only a recruity— it ain’t fair that I should be a casuality 
so young. Surely out Admiral ain’t the sort to steam away 
and leave three pore seamen an’ Marines alive at the bottom 
o' the seaf [Pause ; frantically, at receiving no response J 
You’re the sailorman, “ Fincher,” you know v. hat’d happen. 
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They’ll send down divers to get us out, won’t tier, 
“ Pincher,” chum f 

martin [very quietly]. My pore lad, as well male npyoor 
mind to face it first as last. All the seamanship in the Nary 
could no more ’clp us than what a inlintt’ school could. 

[wix rovers bis face with bis bands, and sobs quietly. 
shillitoe f tcitb forced gaiety to martin j. ’Ow long, Mr 
“ Pincher ” Know-all, Es-quire, do you calculate the air in 
this ’igh-class mausoleum will last us? 

martin [ moodily j. It’s a simple enough sum in cubic 
mecsure and rule o’ three. As he’ll never know of it, pore 
feller. I’ll do it on the First Loorenant’s paint-work. 

[He writes with pencil on watertight door, 
wtx [ after a pause], 'Ow docs it work out, chum? 
martin. With only three of us to ez’aust the air in this 
'ermetically closed compartment, I figger it that we may 

linger the best part of five hours before we — before 

[AU cough nervously. 

And that ’alf-inch o’ pusset’s dip in the lantern is good for 
ten minutes at the outside! 

wit. Ten minutes subsrracted from four hours leaves 

sHiiuTor [fiercely]. An eternity of ’ell ! For the Lord's 
:ake, let’s overhaul the bags — there’s bound to be a pack 
>’ cards in one o’ them. If we don’t do something we 
hall go madf 

wix. Even if we found any, I, for one, shouldn’t 'ave the 
eart to play. Come to think of it, 'twoufd be more fitting 
f we prayed. 

martin. That’s right enough. But who knows the 
letailf 

iiiillitoz. Pity the Chaplin ain’t ’ere, he’s a fair maiter- 
jcce at itl 

sT!N. I see him pass through on his way to the sick 
ust before they closed watertight doors. 


A KING’S HARD BARGAIN 
ihiilroe. Ciool ’aid, ain't it, that he should have 
missed bein’ with us by about 'alt a minute? 

wix [nervously], In loo of the paison, chums, I can mind 
a bit o’ that routine prayer what's lead cv’ry mornin’ on 
the quarter-declc. 

martin. It can’t do ns no ’arm to 'car it. It’s for the 
last time of askin’, as the tayin’ is. 

[There is a moment's pause. 
shillitoe [crossing to Wix, and laying bts hand on bis 
shoulder]. Carry on, chum. 

wtx [kneeling on bags]. “ Preserve us from the dangers o’ 
the sea and from the vi’lcnce o’ the enemy ; that we may 
he a safeguard unto our most gracious Sovereign Lord the 
King and his dominions, and a security for such as pass on 
the teas upon their lawful occasions.” 
all. Amen ! 

martin. Tch 1 I reckon we’ve done with all that now. 
A prayer for the dyin’ ’ud be more suitable-like. 

shillitoe. Would it? None of us. I’ll lay to it, did 
much in the praying line while Death was out of sight to 
le’ward. Now that he’s got the weather gauge it seems a 
bit pitiful to whine to the Almighty about it. 
martin [thoughtfully]. It never struck me that way before. 
shillitoe. We’ve each got womenfolk at ’ome, Gavsd 'elp 
'eml When they hear of this ’ere casuality, depend upon 
it they’ll make out a better case for us than we’ve the wits 
to do for ourselves. 

martin. Aye, it comes nat’ral to a woman, don’t it, to 
tell pretty fairy-tales about a — man she’s fond of. 

[A mom ent’s silence, emphasized by the quiet sobbing 
of WIX. 

shillitoe [suddenly springing to bis feet]. Lord, to think 
that I’d nearly forgot it I 
martin and wix. What’ 
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A KING’S HARD BARGAIN 
[He holds the phial before the lantern, and silently 
counts the doses — “ One, ttco ” — then stops, with 
a sharp intake of his breath. 
martin [tensely]. Whlt'l wrong? 
iHiu.iTOt [sttU staring at phial]. Nothing, 
wix [in alarm]. Ain’t there enough l 
tiiiiLrrot [quietly]. Plenty for all— of you. Who’* the 
youngeit? Wix, your pipe. 

[wix produces pipe, into hotel of which hiillitoz care- 
fully measures the first dose. 

That*! right. Next man — " Pincher.” ° 

[martin holds out bis, into which siiillitox empties 
the fhial. 

[wix lifts bis unsteadily to his lips ; tiiilLITOt lays a 
restraining land on bis arm. 

M7 lid, you're forgot lomething. 
wix [after a moment’s consideration]. The King I 
martin and wix. The Kingl Gawd bleu him I 

[Both drink the loyal toast, iiiillitox meanwhile 
standing at the salute. 

IIIILUTOX. Aye, Giwd bleu him) 
wix [I* iniLUTOt]. But your tot? You lin't drunk ii. 
iHILUTOt [quietly dropping the phial]. Thit’i ill right. 
There were only two. 

[martin moults up the phial, holds 1 s before lantern, 
and turns it upside down, wix examines it >n 
silence, then realizing Us sacrifice, loth urtng bis 
hand, and Ur* atety to bide their feelings. 

Wix [eniimag/y, still holding lis hand]. You did thlt tor 
u*, chum? 

IHILUTOt [crifi a short laugh}- It** nothing. Ertr line* 
I wit a n3gp<r in the Drcmi l’re been, Grit ■ Queen'i, then 
» Kiag*i, ’Ard Birgiin. 1 *J We to find one decent entry 
ou tny defaulter ihect when ! get ToptiJei. 

* 5 * 




A KING’S HARD BARGAIN 

QUICK [follotcing bit gaze], Who passes, thipmate? 
rAcrrr [solemnly], A King’* Hard Bargain! 

[He organ wells cut the sea hymn “ Eternal Father, 
strong to save” a* the curtain slncly falls. 
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THE DUMB AND THE BLIND 

I4 Say what you consider to be the supreme moment of the 
pty. O 

*• In reading the play for the first time, did you feel any astonish- 
ment, or were you expecting the main incident? 

3. Explain the significance of the title of the play. 

4- What do you leant about the daily life of Joe Henderson and 
of his wife? 

S Suggest any reasons for believing that Charles Dickens would 
have appreciated this play. 

6. What are the chief peculiarities in the Cockney dialect 
as spoken by the characters in “The Dumb and the 
Blind”? 

7- Mention several points of («) likeness, ( b ) dissimilarity, be- 
tween this play and “ It’s the Poor that ’Elps the Poor" 
(see Out-Act PUyt ef TWajr, Second Series). 


HOW THE WEATHER IS MADE 
l. What is a fantasy? How does it differ from light comedy? 

What other fantasies do you know? 
x. In this play Mr Brighouse represents the twelve months as 
girls. Which months might possibly be imagined as 
men ? How would they be dressed ? 

]. Find a quotation about each month of the year (as far as 
possible) from the works of well-known poets. 

*« *57 
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EXERCISES 

$. Wh»t would hive happened if MacCallum had appealed 
against the sheriff’s decision ? 

6. Read the trial scene in Tie PtckpUi Papers (EatdcU versus 

Pickwick) and compare with the play “ Rory Afore- 
said.” 

7. Write in essay on “Famous Trials in Fiction.” 

THE MASTER OF THE HOUSE 

1. Compare the characters of Mrs Ovens and her sister Edie. 

а. Give an account of the incidents of the evening as They 

might have been related by Mr Slrimsbire er by Fred 

3. What is the significance of the title at various points of the 

play? 

4. In what respects is “The Master of the House” (a) like, 

(J) unlike, “ The Dear Departed ” by tbe same author 
(see Oite-efc/ Plays of To-day, Second Senes). 

5. Say how you would describe the nature of this play. 

б. Write an original short story entitled “The Black Sheep." 

FRIENDS 

1. What is the theme of this play? 

2. Summarize the main incidents of the play. 

3. Give examples of Irish humour as revealed in the speeches of 

Donagan and O’Flaherty. 

4. Do yon consider this play to be more humoroos than “ Rory 

Aforesaid ’’ or less ? Give reasons. 

J. How does farce differ from light comedy and from melo- 
drama? 

6 . Write an essay on “Friendship” and include youv definition 

of the word. 
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M1MI 

. How would poa cltssifp thi* pLi) rf What wcrii feta to 
describe ia nature not: apdp? 

• Sap «Lat itriiei 700 u beta; characteristicallp Fred in tie 

fkr- 

. Compare tie two girls Mini tad Musette. 

. KTal did Mirci Euaa bp uping, “ Perhaps tiere are caprices 
in 1117 «ong, bat Rodolphe i* tie refrain " / 

• 7011 know anp English novelists who hare been influenced 
bp the life of tie Latin Quarter / 

Write an imaginarp conversation between Rodolphe and ib 
uncle on tie rubject of success. 


THE BISHOP’S CANDLESTICKS 
Describe tie character of the Biihop aj revealed in tie plap. 
Explain how the treatment that he received from the Bishop 
altered the convict’* feeling* toward the world generallp. 
Read the first book of Lei Mii/rei/et and show where the 
author of the plap ha* modified the Jtotp. 

Discus* the opinions of Penomi concerning her brother. 

Write a short summarp of the plap and add one sentence ex- 
plaining the theme under/ping it. 


BETWEEN THE SOUP AND THE SAVOURY 
iVhat is an anagram l Quote one example. 

Discuss the relationship between the lervants and the familp 
tips tain. 

Compare the character of Emilp with that of Amanda in “ ’Op- 
o’-me-Thnmb” (sec One-Jet P/ajt tf TtJej, Second 


EXERCISES 

4- Which plays in this volume reveal {«) unmixed humour, 
(i) humour blended with pathos? Which appeals to 
you the more strongly? 

J. Summarize the play in not more than two hundred words. 

6. Write an essay on “ Make-believe.” 


MASTER WAYFARER 

r. Draw a sketch of the inn-parlour as it would appear in day- 
light. a 

а. The time of “ Master Wayfarer “ is the eighteenth century. 

What expressions or circumstances in the play dearly 
indicate this? 

j. Say whether you would call the play a fantasy. If not, how 
would you describe it ? 

The four characters all pass through a crisis of importance on 
the evening when the Wayfarer calls at “The Pigeon 
Pie.” Describe briefly what happens to each 
S- Would the play have been improved if the Wajfarer had 
revealed himself to Phrebe as her father? 

б. Explain why Master Beamish, after hearing that Master 

Smeaton has lost everything for his king, exclaims, “ A 
traitor, eh ? ” 

7- Explain the meaning of “ Love is a mffii . . . But comfort 
and ease are the ftitt it r/iiiianct.” 

8. Write at least thirty lines on the subject of “ Punch and Judy." 


THE POT OF BROTH 

l. Summarize the main incident* of the play in not more than 
two hundred words. 

z. Describe the appearance (as yon imagine ii) of the three 
characters in “ The Pot of Broth." 
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